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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ROM his appearance one would 

hardly suspect that the homely, 
little muskrat is America’s most im- 
portant furbearer. But that’s his 
greatest claim to fame. Although not 
individually as valuable as the mink, 
beaver or otter, the “musquash” leads the nation in total value and in 
numbers trapped. During the 1949-50 season, for instance, more than 
500,000 ‘rats were purchased by Pennsylvania fur dealers, enriching Key- 
stone State trappers by $766,480. Skunks trailed along in second place, with 
little more than one-tenth of that number trapped during the same period. 








Although the muskrat’s fur is good looking and long wearing, until re- 
cently the poor fellow received little credit fer possessing a quality coat. 
Muskrat garments were commonly marketed under the misleading names 
of Hudson seal, plucked beaver, electric seal, brook mink, loutrine, river 
sable, and other equally misleading misnomers calculated to sound glamorous 
to milady’s ears. However, a recently enacted federal law requires furriers to 
incorporate the true name of the animal into the name given its finished 
pelt and little Johnny Muskrat finally is making a name for himself. 


Possibly no other wild animal is as dear to the hearts of the farm lad 
as is this marsh and stream dweller. He is easily trapped and _ his pelts 
furnish the necessary extra cash for such luxury items as rifles, shotgun shells, 
hip boots or other items desired by every young heart. 


The muskrat is well adapted to life in and about water. His large hind 
feet are partially webbed and his tail is flattened laterally to form a 
rudder-like aid to swimming. Although ungainly on land, the ’rat is a streng 
swimmer, can dive with astonishing ease, and can remain under water for 
unbelievably long periods of time. 


In marshy areas the rat’s home 1s — a “lodge” constructed of reeds 
and rushes. In streams he generally lives in burrows excavated in the banks. 
His food consists chiefly of roots, grasses, ik and other vegetable matter, 
but the little rodent is also quite fond of mussels and othe mollusks. 
Generally speaking, Johnny Muskrat is a harmless fellow, but occasionally 
he evokes a farmer’s wrath by acquiring a taste for cultivated crops. And 
his riddling of farm pond dams and banks with burrows often brands him a 
number one pest. 

Muskrats are preyed upon by minks, foxes, hawks and owls, but usually 
only man and his steel tr: ups can noticeably reduce their numbers. Seve -al 
years ago the muskrat populatio n in Pennsylvania took an unprecedented 
drop and the Game Commission closed the ‘ta 51 season to give the little 
animals a chance to recover. This they did in a surprising]y short time and 
Johnny Muskrat is ence again leading the Gemane State’s list of furbearers. 
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Nature’s Gitts 


A snow-laden hemlock, glistening in a dawning sun, 
more beautiful than any Christmas tree. . . 

The surprise of color as a gamebird bursts into an 
azure sky. . . 

The marvel of a rainbow ring curving over fertile 
farmland . . . 

The coolness of clear water, cascading down a 
mountainside . 

The sparkle in a boy’s wide eyes on the morning 
of his first hunt. . . 

A wedge of geese winging against a silver moon. . . 

The majesty of a deer, standing like a statue on a 
ridge-top skyline . . . 

The call of a bobwhite on a calm spring morn- 
ne 

The chatter of a squirrel in a forest touched with 
gold and scarlet . 

ee devotion in a dog’s face as you rest at hunt’s 
mee". 

The mystery of a wildflower, slowly unfolding its 
pastel petals in some secluded glen . 

The companionship of the great outdoors beside a 
flickering campfire. . . 

The memories of the hunting trips of yesteryear, 
the hopes for years to come. . . 


The green forests and crystal waters, the rich soils 
and wild creatures. . . 


The gifts that only God can give to you. . . 
the presents that only you can protect, preserve and 
perpetuate. 
_ Nature’s Gifts offer a Merry Christmas 
To One and All 
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UT of the hundreds of shots that 

have blasted from the muzzles of 
the shotguns I have used over many 
years of hunting, only five still echo 
vividly in my memory. 

Five shells just enough to 
fully load the sixteen gauge pump- 
gun that currently collects my game 
dinners. But the pleasure of the ex- 
periences in the fraction of a second 
that it took for those five rounds to 
discharge is still with me. Hunting 
is primarily recreation, but there 
must be more to it than that if the 
sport is to add its proper coin to 
the enrichment of a man’s life. 

Listen to the aged nimrod tell of 
his experiences for a few minutes, 
and you will soon feel and see the 


ee, 


truth of that statement. His eyes take 
on a new glisten and his throat fills 
with chuckles of fond rernembrance, 
But you will find that his pleasure 
was not so much in the shot he made, 
but in the circumstances under which 
it was made. 

So it has been with those shots | 
remember best. 

None of my shots were extremely 
difficult. Two were at rabbits, two 
at ringneck pheasants and one was at 
a deer. And, the one that still echoes 
fondest has lasted longest. It was the 
first. 

It was a straight away easy shot at 
a cottontail that I saw sitting along 
the edge of a field in winter wheat 
one frosty morning. I was just a kid. 
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We have an unwritten code among 
sportsmen in our section which says 
that any game in the nest must be 
“kicked out” for the shot. Among the 
boys with whom I associated, there 
were those who didn’t follow the code 
too closely. That title, “sportsman,” 
had a strong appeal to me, however, 
and I declared vociferously that I 
would never take unfair advantage of 

ame. 

That was before I went hunting. 

After watching other hunters fire 
away at, and often miss, the elusive 
target that a twisting cottontail fre- 

uently presents, I almost hoped 
A I would never see one “‘settin’.” 
Yet that time, that test, was bound 
to occur. And, outcome of the ex- 
perience could well determine how 
well I would play the game in the 
future. 

I was alone when I met my first 
rabbit in the nest. It was sitting next 
to heavy brush at the edge of the 
field, and to the kid who walked al- 
most upon him, it was a tempting 
target. But that kid’s conscience was 
suddenly blaring with the promise 
he had made to “play fair.” 

The rabbit sat tight while the two 
big hammers on the old double-bar- 
relled Damascus twelve gauge clicked 
back. And underneath the hand-me- 
down hunting coat a boy’s heart was 
bumping against his ribs in painful 
fashion. Then the cottontail drew 
his feet beneath him as a booted foot 
stirred the grass near by. Like a 
watermelon seed the rabbit popped 
from the nest and raced uv the edge 
of the field as twin barrels lined up 
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By Keith C. Schuyler 


on his tail, lifted a bit, then roared. 
A bundle of brown fur rolled a few 
feet farther, then stopped. 

I remember how the kid ran up 
and grabbed it. Then he stood there 
a minute, heart bursting with pride 
as he looked around in the almost 
impossible hope that someone had 
seen that shot. In a moment he real- 
ized that the warm feeling in his 
chest was compensation enough. But 
that old low-brass casing and the left 
hind foot of the rabbit went on 
many hunting trips for years after- 
ward. 

The second shot I remember so 
well was, appropriately enough, at 
the first ringneck to grace the leaky 
lining of the old hunting coat. It 
was during the last three days of the 
hunting season, and this same kid 
was out trying to collect his first bird. 
Anyone who has hunted the farming 
country of the East knows what his 
chances are of killing a ringneck after 
the first few days of the season. with- 
out a good dog. This particular sea- 
son was no exception. In three days, 
the only target that had presented 
itself was a half-grown rabbit . 
too small to shoot. 

Even an eager kid can become dis- 
gusted in that time, especially when 
he has sacrificed his Thanksgiving 
vacation from school for a tiresome 
hike over bare, cold, November fields. 
And, he had given up when an old 
lady stopped by to tell of ‘seeing a 
rooster crossing the road a mile from 
my grandfather’s farm where I was 
staying. 
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My older brother, Stan, was there 
at the time. He grabbed his gun, 
me and his Model A; then all 
of us headed for the tomato patch 
where the bird had last been seen. 
Down between the rows of frozen 
plants interspersed with dry summer 
grass we started. My weapon at the 
time was a full-choke twelve gauge 
single-barrel owned by my brother. 
It would reach far, but the shot 
grains enjoyed a fraternization which 
didn’t allow much for spread. 

The old cock bird exploded from 
the grass when we were half way 
through the field. And the single- 
barrel followed him every inch of 
the way as he cut back to the left in 
a sweeping turn at full throttle. 

This was my chance; my only 
chance. I held on the bird so long 
that Stan, fearing that I was unable 
to shoot, whammed away at the 
rooster. 

He missed. 

Then the muzzle of the long Tom 
found the patch of sky it was seek- 
ing and a blast of No. 4’s rushed to 
meet the ringneck. The beautiful 
cock crumpled in mid air, then 
angled to the hard dirt in a burst of 
feathers. It’s wings beat out a brief 
applause for the boy rushing toward 
it as the season ended. 


It was actually a pair of ringnecks 
and a pair of shots that brought my 
third great thrill a number of years 
after that first bird. In fact, it was in 
the fall of 1945, in the middle of the 
small game season. My younger 
brother, Wayne, did not receive his 
Army discharge until hunting was 
in its third week. Our first trip to- 
gether was for rabbits since the ring- 
neck population was depleted as 
usual to a point where chances of 
success were at a minimum. 


It was a fair day’s hunt, and our 
group of five had collected enough 
cottontails to satisfy us as the five 
o'clock quitting time approached. 
Wayne and I had become separated 
from the rest, since we had much to 








talk about after two year’s separa- 
tion, and we decided to wind up the 
day near a patch of woodland. 
Wayne was happy with the day's 
hunt, in view of the lateness of the 
season, but he regretted not having 
had a chance at a ringneck. We had 
always opened the season before the 
war in excellent ringneck country. 


We were approaching the woods 
in a field strewn with a thin growth 
of goldenrod when it happened. 
From nowhere a big rooster cata- 
pulted out in front of us in a flash 
of color that sped toward the not-too- 
distant trees. I had the more favor- 
able position for the shot but held 
fire, waiting and hoping for Wayne. 

He was equal to the occasion. His 
first shot altered the cock’s course 
to the goldenrod in a manner most 
satisfying. But even as he was squeez- 
ing on the trigger, another rooster 
left the ground near my feet. My load 
of No. 6’s brought a repeat pesienss 
ance before the echo of the first shot 
was dead. 

Wayne and I met a moment later, 
each holding a bird. Birds that 
seemed to have been placed there 
just for us. For a moment we just 
stood there grinning at each other, 
then we shook’ hands. A bit melo- 
dramatic maybe, but that’s the way 
we felt. 

Another rabbit brought a shot just 
two years ago that I count among the 
five although it was another rela- 
tively easy one. Again it was a last 
day affair, and I had the afternoon 
off to wind up the season. I would 
have been more than satisfied with 
any shooting at all, but it turned 
out to be one of those memorable 
days when the remaining rabbits 
were just sitting out asking for it. 

The first three came easy. Many 
might think that I should have been 
satisfied to call it a day and a season, 
and they have legitimate reason for 
thinking so. But never before nor 
since have I found hunting so good 
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on the closing day. With four the 
limit, I was selfish enough on this 
occasion to want to fill my day’s bag 
of rabbits if only for the novelty of 
it. I began to hunt hard for the 
fourth. 

There was a small patch of grass 
that I had by-passed several times 
during the season. With my wrist- 
watch urging me back toward the 
car, I came upon this bit of cover as 
the shadows were rapidly darkening 
the hedgerows. 

When almost through the patch, I 
suddenly noticed what at first ap- 
peared to be a round rock in the 
grass. A closer look proved it to be 
what I hoped. After a quick glance 
to check the location of the dog, I 
bounced the rabbit toward the near- 
by hedge. 

He didn’t make it. 

I looked at my wristwatch and 
found that there were just five 
minutes remaining to the season. Re- 
moving the shells from my gun, I 
headed up the hill toward the car. It 
was with a keen sense of satisfaction 
that I saw three more rabbits before 
I hit the road . . . seed for the next 
season. 

The most important shot, since it 
was at a deer, I have saved for last 
although it happened when I was 
just out of high school. I had taken 
a job without stipulating that I 
would expect to take the first day 
of the deer season off to go hunting 
( a mistake I never made again.) It 
was, they told me, necessary that I 
work at least until noon. 

My father, brothers and friends all 
left for the woods about the same 
time that I left for work. And, to top 
it all off, I didn’t get free until three 
o'clock that afternoon. More out of 
sentiment and desperation than any- 
thing else, I grabbed the aforemen- 
tioned Model A and an old Spencer 
shotgun to head for some brush 
patches near town. That shotgun 
deserves a word of mention since it 
is a product of the last century, the 


first successful repeating type shot- 
gun manufactured on a large scale. 
It has a top ejection, and the ejection 
on the one I was using required a bit 
of manual manipulation after each 
shot to remove the empty shell. 
Near the spot I had chosen to 
finish eating out my heart there had 
been two does a few days before that 





I had seen while rabbit hunting. But, 
everything was cold and still when 
I arrived with but an hour of the first 
day remaining. 
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Just as I was about to give up, a 
shot sounded from the direction of 
an apple orchard near by, and sud- 
den hope flared in the place of my 
bitter disappointment. In moments, 
a doe flashed out of the gathering 
gloom and bounced past me into a 
birch thicket. 


As I turned to go, another bobbing 
shape appeared; then it stopped. A 
quick glance showed it to be a buck, 
a big one. I threw up the old Spencer 
and touched off the first shot as the 
deer wheeled at a ninety degree angle. 


He stopped behind some _ brush 
about 100 yards away, and I cleared 
some of it away with a second slug 
from the Spencer. Meanwhile, I ran 
parallel to the deer to head him off, 
working the empty shells out with 
my fingers after each shot. 

At last, after more running and 
more shooting, I caught the buck 
in the open field. He was silhouetted 
against the glow of the sunken sun, 
frosty breath steaming above his 
magnificent rack of antlers. Droppiug 
to one knee, I aimed the Spencer 
carefully on his. shoulder. At the 
shot, the buck reared up on his hind 
feet and then toppled over backward. 
I ran up to administer the coup-de- 


grace and discovered that I had just 
fired my last shell. : 

That one was enough. At seventy 
yards it had broken the deer’s neck 
and severed the jugular vein. He 
had twelve well defined points and 
hog dressed at 180 pounds; a big 
deer in our neck of the woods. 

These echoes out of the past are 
the ones that I especially cherish. Of 
course there have been many happy 
days when hunting was good, and 
my share of both small and large 
game has been commensurate to the 
effort expended. And, every day has 
been time well spent. 

We make difficult shots and diffi- 
cult misses, then soon forget them. 
But it is not the shot itself or the kill 
that makes you remember. It is the 
circumstances surrounding the ex- 
perience that keeps the shots echoing 
down through the years. 

The run down the field is often 
better remembered than the touch- 
down; a score on a bunt can seem 
more important than a home run. 
The score is seldom considered for 
long. 

But we can always remember how 
much we enjoyed the game. 

The End. 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


During the past year, an estimated 3,520,000 anglers visited our national 
forests. Here they found camping facilities, the finest of scenery, and good 
fishing. After passing plenty of “No Trespass” signs, the anglers found 
big areas where .ney were welcome—180 million acres of forest land avail- 
able for recreation as well as for watershed protection and the growing 
of timber. 


The Forest Service cooperates closely with the State Fish and Game 
Departments in fish management on the national forests. In this program 
the States regulate seasons and bag limits and do most of the required 
fish stocking, while the Forest Service is concerned with the protection 
and management of the habitat. On these public lands good timber and 
range management practices, coupled with fire protection, maintain a 
protective cover of vegetation along stream banks and on the watershed. 
This mantle of vegetation holds the soil in place, reduces the damag- 
ing effects of floods and silt, and by shading the streams maintains lower 
temperatures. 


If the Forest Service folks were interested only in the water and timber 
resources, their viewpoint would be understandable. The fact that they 
are also vitally concerned with fishing and hunting, and other recreational 
use of the land, indicates that this branch of the federal government has 
an excellent understanding of wise resource use. We like their attitude. 
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By Roger M. Latham 


T HIS year as usual, some Pennsyl- 
vania rabbit hunters have re- 
quested the Game Commission to im- 
port and stock western rabbits in 
the state. Although the Commission 
wants to carry out the wishes of the 
sportsmen whenever these are sound 
and practical, they are opposed to 
the importation of cottontails to 
supplement our native stock. Studies 
in Pennsylvania and other states have 
demonstrated repeatedly that such 
purchases make no contribution to 
the hunter’s bag. And, there is always 
the danger of introducing animals 
with undesirable sporting character- 


istics, diseases, and parasites, with 
possible detrimental results. 

Time after time, and place after 
place, it has been proved that our 
own native breeding stock is almost 
invariably adequate to _ produce 
young rabbits in excess of the act- 
ual carrying capacity of a_partic- 
ular covert. In other words, a cer- 
tain acreage will support: just so 
many rabbits. This number is deter- 
mined primarily by the amount of 
good cover (weeds, brush, ground- 
hog holes, brushpiles, stone piles, 
etc.), the amount of good food, and 
the kind and quantity cf predators, 
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Of course such things as weather, 
diseases, parasites, and even over- 
crowding will further limit the total 
production. If 20 female cottontails 
can produce enough offspring to 
satisfy the carrying capacity of a cer- 
tain area, then the addition of 20 
more, or 100 more, will add nothing 
to the final result. In fact, this addi- 
tion may do real harm. 

Ohio had a sad experience some 
years ago which illustrates this point. 
A 270 acre tract was enclosed with a 
vermin-proof fence and pole traps 
were placed in the enclosure to catch 
hawks and owls. Artificial dens and 
feeding stations were established, and 
a considerable amount of food and 
cover development work was done to 
provide ideal conditions for peak 
production. From the beginning in 
1932 to 1936, 5,000 imported rabbits 
were stocked on this rabbit farm with 
the thought that many times that 
number could be trapped off during 
the winter for distribution over the 
state. This trapping over the four 
winters produced 143 cottontails, and, 
during the winter of 1936, only 34 
were caught. Because these rabbits 
were so badly overcrowded, they died 
from disease and fighting. Experi- 
ments have shown that they are very 
intolerant to high densities, and even 


two caged together in a wire pen 
will regularly fight until one or both 
are dead. 

Just suppose the Commission did 
accede to the wishes of some of the 
rabbit hunters and imported 75,000 
cottontails this year. These are al- 
most exactly evenly sexed, so that we 
would release 37,500 females. From 
several studies we know that mor- 
tality is high during the first few 
weeks after release. These animals 
are released in strange territory, after 
a trying trip by train or truck, dur- 
ing the coldest part of winter (the 
only time they can be shipped). We 
know that at least one-third are lost 
before April 1, and probably it is 
much higher state-wide. At any rate, 
the winter loss reduces our female 
breeders to 25,000 or less. 

Pennsylvania has a total area of 
28,000,000 acres and about 20,000,000 
acres of this can be classed as the 
rabbit producing area. The’ other 
8,000,000 acres comprise the badly 
overbrowsed deer range which is no 
longer of any value as rabbit cover. 
Distribute the 25,000 rabbit does 
evenly among these 20,000,000 acres, 
and you have provided an additional 
breeding doe on every 800 acres. Can 
anyone expect this to influence the 
total kill in November? 
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By relating the number of rabbits 
stocked to the rabbit kill figures for 
Pennsylvania since 1915, we come up 
with some more enlightening in- 
formation. During 18 of the 34 years, 
an increased stocking resulted in a 
decreased fall kill. During 9 of the 
remaining 16 years, a decreased stock- 
ing resulted in an increased kill. Cer- 
tainly the fluctuation in annual rab- 
bit harvest between a low of 14 
million and a high of 414 million 
cannot be explained by the addition 
or loss of a few thousand imported 
cottontails. 

We have just as many positive 
proofs that our own native brood 
stock is adequate. We know that a 
healthy doe is capable of producing 
as high as 15 to 20 young in a single 
summer. Our census estimates in- 
dicate that we have a spring breeding 
population of at least two million 
rabbits. These probably give birth to 
a minimum of ten to fifteen million 
young during the summer. The aver- 
age hunting kill is only about two 
million rabbits, and perhaps three 
million more survive the hunting 
season. This means that we lose five 
to ten million young rabbits every 
year during the warmer months. 
What possible good can it do to add 
a few thousand more to this tre- 
mendous number which is going to 
be lost anyway? Common sense can- 
not accept the practicality of spend- 
ing money for wasted rabbits. 

Our own and other rabbit studies 
have demonstrated that from 60 to 80 
per cent of all rabbits survive the 
hunting season. On one study area 
just north of Pittsburgh last year, 
only 20 per cent of the cottontails 
were killed by hunters even though 
it was literally combed day after day 
by scores of hunters. And this was 
not guesswork! The area had been 
live-trapped prior to the season and 
the rabbits ear-tagged. After the 
season, it was again live-trapped and 
a check made of the number of rab- 
bits still alive. Eighty per cent sur- 


vived this heavy hunting pressure. 
The same results were obtained on 
study areas in other heavily hunted 
parts of the state. Survival was always 
highly satisfactory for reproduction. 

In Michigan, they attempted to 
shoot all of the rabbits from a farm. 
For sixteen consecutive Decembers 
they shot every rabbit possible to see 
whether the species could be con- 
trolled as a pest by hunting. Every 
year the recovery was satisfactory in 
spite of this extreme pressure. 

Our own trapping program proves 
that recovery can be complete and 
rapid even after an area has been 
“milked dry.” Cities, parks, and other 
closed areas are often trapped until 
there appears to be no rabbits left 
with the hope of preventing damage 
to gardens, orchards, and shrubbery. 
By the- following fall or winter, 
they’re back in the same places and 
in about the same numbers. 

And now what about rabbit ranches 
or artifically propagated rabbits? It 
will come as a surprise to some 
hunters that the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission went through the pain- 
ful process of attempting to raise 
rabbits in pens and enclosed fields 
back in the period from 1931 to 1936. 


For the “range” propagation, two 
pens of about four acres each were 
used. The one pen had a wire top to 
keep out hawks and owls, and the 
other had no top. In three other ex- 
periments, the pens consisted of two 
sections, one termed the “breeding 
pen” and the other the “growing 
area.” The breeding pens were small 
enclosures within the growing area. 
The adult rabbits were confined to 
the breeding pens, but the young rab- 
bits could escape through the one 
and one-half inch mesh into the grow- 
ing area after leaving the nest. It was 
hoped that the production from these 
pens might equal four rabbits per 
breeding doe, but this goal «was never 
realized. In the five breeding seasons 
during which this experiment was in 
progress, only 240 rabbits on the 
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average were produced annually. It 
was concluded that, although some 
rabbits could be produced in cap- 
tivity, the cost of pens, feed, care, etc., 
made the venture prohibitive. Other 
states have long since come to the 
same conclusion. 

In 1935 and 1936, propagation of 
cottontails was attempted in  in- 
dividual pens of different sizes and 
types. This was a dismal failure from 
a production standpoint. Regularly 
the doe would kill the buck if he 
were placed in her pen when she was 
not receptive. Few young rabbits sur- 
vived the first few days because they 
were commonly deserted by their 
mothers and never nursed. 

Two things should be kept in mind 
when thinking in terms of artificial 
propagation of cottontails. First, un- 
like quail, ringnecks, and wild tur- 
keys, the rabbit is born naked and 
helpless and must be fed by the 
mother for the first two weeks or 
more. The game birds just mentioned 
can be held in brooders and fed suc- 
cessfully by man. Second, these game 
birds will produce from 30 to over 
100 eggs in a single season. This per- 
mits high production from each 
breeding female. But in rabbits, the 
birth rate in pens is no greater than 
in the wild, and, for that reason, offers 
no numerical advantage over wild 
production. 

And another thing, if we can pro- 
duce a fair number of rabbits by pro- 
viding food and cover, why go to the 
expense and bother of trapping them 
from the area and moving them to 
open hunting ground? Why not let 
the hunters harvest them right on the 
area, and expand our rabbit manage- 
ment work so that these good hunt- 
ing spots are developed far and wide. 
It seems foolish to close good rabbit 
covers to hunting, pay to have the 
rabbits moved a few miles, and then 
let the hunters shoot them if they 
can find them. From research studies, 
it is known that these transferred rab- 


bits scatter widely when released, and 





many are killed by predators and on 
the highways while they are attempt. 
ing to return home. And incidentally, 
preliminary studies indicate that 
many of them go back home within a 
few days if not removed too far. 


If artificial propagation is not prac. 
tical, and importing western rabbits 
does not increase the hunter’s bag, 
and we do not need additional breed- 
ing stock, what can we do to produce 
more rabbits for the hunter? The 
answer has been found on several ex- 
perimental areas in Pennsylvania and 
other states. Pennsylvania’s wildlife 
research men have been able to triple 
rabbit populations on open hunting 
territory, without any predator con- 
trol or any stocking, merely by in- 
creasing the amount and quality of 
the food and cover. So much of our 
abandoned farmland offers very little 
food for cottontails even though the 
cover may be reasonably adequate. 
On the other hand, much of the in- 
tensively cultivated farmland offers 
a superabundance of good food but 
practically no cover. The solution to 
our problem of producing rabbits is 
to supply food and cover where it is 
needed. 

An outstanding example of what 
can be accomplished by land manage- 
ment is presented by the history of 
the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot in 
Franklin County. Before this area 
was purchased by the Army, it was 
typical of much of the intensively 
cultivated farmland in the Cumber- 
land Valley. In winter the barrenness 
of this land is remarkable. It presents 
a desolate picture of plowed fields, 
winter wheat and barley, corn- 
stubbles, and closely cropped hay 
fields and pastures, all separated by 
the traditional 3-strand barbed wire 
fence. In spite of an abundance of 
clover and other excellent rabbit 
foods, these animals can exist only in 
token numbers because cover is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 


But what happened when these 
same farms were abandoned and per- 
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mitted to grow up in weeds and 
brush? Without any stocking whatso- 
ever, this meager cottontail co 
tion skyrocketed so rapidly that the 
Game Commission was able to box 
trap 2,086 rabbits from a small por- 
tion of this area during the second 
winter. And production has remained 
high ever since with over 4,000 being 
trapped and transferred during re- 
cent winters. 

We have proved conclusively what 
land management work will do for 
cottontails. Rabbits will breed better 
and grow bigger if we do nothing but 
lime and fertilize the soil, but out- 
standing results are achieved when 
additional food and cover work is 
done. Ladino clover planted in strips 
where food is scarce can do wonders, 
and multiflora rose, Japanese honey- 
suckle, low evergreens, and other 
cover plants can mean the difference 
between success and failure on heavily 
cultivated farmland. 


SPORTSMEN, WEIGH THE FACTS 


$100,000 Spent for Breeding Stock 


$100,000 will pay for the stocking of 
about 75,000 rabbits. 


Studies show that at least one-third 
will be lost before the breeding season 
—April 1. 


25,000 of the surviving 50,000 are fe- 
males. 


25,000 female rabbits evenly distri- 
buted over 20,000,000 acres of Penn- 
sylvania rabbit cover equals one rab- 
bit for every 800 acres. 


Can we afford to spend the license 
revenue of 33,000 hunters to put one 
rabbit on every 800 acres of land? 


We know what will and what will 
not produce more rabbits for the 
recreation of the hunter. We have 
the technical knowledge necessary to 
do a good job. The next essential is 
for the Game Commission, sports- 
men’s clubs, and individuals to work 
together to put this knowledge to use. 
The Game Commission cannot do 
the job alone on both public and pri- 
vate lands, but it can do its part and 
provide guidance and advice for clubs 
and individuals who want to help 
their own sport. Don’t forget, a patch 
of good food or cover as large as your 
living room in the right place would 
go far toward providing your sport 
for the coming year. One eroded 
gully, if properly planted and filled 
with brush piles and rock piles, can 
furnish a season limit of rabbits. Why 
not “adopt a gully” for sports sake 
and at the same time earn the grati- 
tude of some farmer? 

. The End. 


AND DECIDE FOR YOURSELVES! 


$100,000 Spent for Food and Cover 


$100,000 will purchase the seeds or 
seedlings of one to four million food 
and cover producing shrubs. 


Planted upon waste areas of farms, 
these plants will furnish new habitat 
for thousands of native rabbits for 
many years. 


This food and cover will also increase 
the numbers of ringnecked pheasants 
and bobwhite quail. 


These plants will reduce soil erosion 
and restore soil fertility so that more 
and better food and cover (and game) 
can be produced. 


Within a few years, the planting pro- 
gram should easily produce hundreds 
of thousands of additional rabbits 
yearly for the hunters to harvest. 































By John H. Day 


Sh - Edge oO 
Winter 


| eae aggre ag came to the country- 
side with disarming softness, rid- 
ing down the calendar on a warmish 
breeze which swept all menace from 
the skies and pushed the mid-after- 
noon mercury close to the 60 mark. 
The sun made short work of the frost 
blanket which jewelled the dawning. 
By noon the impatient countryman 
had closed his desk and was deep in 
the hill country, properly booted and 
garbed against the muddy footing 
and the tall slashing blackberry canes 
in the thickets. 

The breeze pushed hard all day, 
finally whipping the few clouds into 
long mare’s tail pennons. The 
countryman unlimbered his walking 
stick and struck out boldly through 
an abandoned orchard. Now the roll- 
ing barrage of the small-game hunters 
is silenced, and the outdoorman can 
loiter once again through the thickets. 

The high-pitched tiny notes of the 
tiny golden-crowned kinglet could be 
heard all through the treetops. Only 
the hummingbird and one of the 
wrens are smaller than this cour- 
ageous feathered atom, but his heart 
is big enough to dare the might of 
Winter. Farther on a small group of 
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juncoes complained at the intrusion 
and flashed their white tail feathers 
as they retreated deeper into the old- 
field tangles. 

The countryman moved down to 
the edge of a wide reservoir, hoping 
for a belated duck or two. Sponge 
ice stretched across a wide area of 
the dam, and the open water rolled 
with the punch of the breeze but 
harbored not even a single mud hen. 
A lone killdeer stood out on a muddy 
point and paged himself fretfully, 
but the only answer was the distant 
conversation of some quarrelsome 
crows. 

The breeze churned through the 
clinging brown leaves in a grove of 
shingle oaks just across the dam, kick- 
ing up a roar like a heavy trout 
stream breaking over rocky riffles. In 
a denuded thorn bush last Summer's 
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catbird nest was now clearly revealed. 
The countryman cut down the forked 
branch to which a vireo had moored 
her cozy cup, adding this souvenir to 
the pocket-full of cocoons pillaged 
from wild cherry saplings along the 
way. 

Near the head of the dam the 
water rolled over mud-flat shallows. 
The countryman was suddenly aware 
of a half-dozen huge snapping turtles 
lolling about these flats, enjoying a 
few more hours of sunlight before 
burying themselves in the ooze until 
another Spring rolls around. They 
hung relaxed just below the surface, 
their wicked snouts exposed and their 
baleful eyes watching the intruder’s 
every move. 

A band of noisy tree sparrows, 
down from Canada for the Winter, 
lured the outdoorsman into the heart 
of a wild apple tangle which clawed 
off his cap every few feet and 
threatened mayhem to all exposed 
surfaces. A grouse came up with 
startling thunder of powerful wings. 
One of the big broad-winged hawks 
flushed out of the matted shrubbery 
ahead. Why he should have been 
moping there is a mystery. unless he 
was waiting out a case of indigestion 
from his latest field mouse fricassee. 


The countryman finally broke free 
of the tangles and walked in the 
open aisles of an adjacent bit of tall 
woodland. Here in a mucky swale the 
green fingers of the skunk cabbage 
were already pointing the way to 
next March, when the earliest bees 
and flies will find first pollen inside 
those smelly hoods. Some small wil- 
lows edging the brook which drains 
this swale were host to many of the 
oddly beautiful pine cone willow 
galls. 


A plump gray squirrel scrambled 
up a huge white oak and hid himself 
on a large limb close against the 
trunk. He was unaware of the fact 
that the breeze waved his bushy 
tail over the side like a signal flag. 
There is a bee colony housed in this 


tree, and a few hardy residents were 
still out taking the air, even though 
the calendar spoke the language of 
December. They seemed disgruntled 
at their overtime chores and raced 
their motors in a high-octane whine 
which plainly spelled ill temper. 


Old almanacs used to proclaim 
that the first three days of December 
set the pattern for the Winter. The 
countryman noted the balmy begin- 
nings of the present month and antic- 
ipated many comfortable weekends 
rambling through the hill country. 
Then came the shattering javelin 
from the icy north, riding hard in 
the teeth of a swaggering, frigid wind, 
to plunge the countryside into ice- 
locked deep frozen misery. 


The Weather Maker pays no heed 
to the homey predictions of the rustic 
weather seers. No matter what coat 
is chosen by Uncle Hairy, the cater- 
pillar, nor how the goose bones 
prophesy, the countryman can always 
depend on strengthening cold with 
the first lengthening days. 


It is when the Winter closes in, 
and white storms come whirling 
across the land, that the countryman 
walks abroad to marvel at the magic 
of the snowflakes. One of the supreme 
achievements of the Great Engineer 
is His creation of these bits of fleeting 
perfection. 

Snowflakes are designed in the 
laboratory of the sky, amid surging 
clouds and up-rushing winds. Water 
molecules are wafted by the winds 
toward the swirling storm centers 
and then upward to the clouds where 
they mix with the cold currents of the 
upper air. Here the magic of crystal- 
lic law works upon them and they 
unite and become snowflakes. 


All snow is not crystalline. The © 
hard granular pellets which often 
flee before the wind and the granular 
snow-stars are actually tiny pieces of 
clouds assembled and frozen together. 

But the snowflakes are made in an 
infinite variety of forms. Thousands 
of them, no two exactly alike, have 
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been photographed and drawn by 
artists. Some are frail, branch-like 
tubular forms. Others are solid, like 
mosaics with exquisite interiors. An 
occasional flake will be kite-shaped. 

As they fall through the clouds to- 
wards the earth the snowflakes often 
grow, building those great downy 
feathers from Mother Carey’s chickens, 
as they move along the endless as- 
sembly line. For a rare adventure in 
beauty, study the individual snow- 
flakes that fall on your coat sleeve. 
You cannot help but marvel at the 
designing skill of the Great Engi- 
neer. 

There can be no question that the 
little wild folk of the wayside trails 
are much better prepared to meet the 
impact of heavy weather than are 
the city planners and engineers who 
blue-print the normal routines in 
our congested urban areas. They are 
so used to living dangerously that 
they take the blizzard and the hip 
deep snow in stride. Business as usual 
is the order of the day in the thickets, 
even though pickings may be lean 
and the mercury near zero. 

Perhaps the only elemental hap- 
penstance really feared is the oc- 
casional ice storm, which locks up 
every source of food supply. When 
one of these storms sheathes the 
countryside in gleaming armor, then 
comes tragedy to the thickets. It 
takes food and still more food to keep 
the little furred and _ feathered 
dynamos going. 

When snow lies heavy and food is 
harder to find, dooryards and barn- 
yards play host to many birds who 
usually shun these places. We cleaned 
a wide area and kept a crumb and 
suet service running during a recent 
storm. Juncoes and treé sparrows im- 
mediately joined the common house 
sparrows and the chickadees at the 
feast. I saw the juncoes frequenting 
the cleared roadways, where the pick- 
ings were probably better than in the 
buried weed patches. 





Even a lone brown creeper came 
close about the house, patrolling the 
apple and pear trees. The familiar 
alarm note signaled the presence of 
a belated killdeer, who was nervously 
inspecting the edges of an open 
marshy spot, while the cold snow 
lay deep all about. 


The countryman, ever close to the 
heart of the outdoors, loves the bril- 
liant. night skies and the dazzlin 
sunlight-on-snow mornings of the 
Christmas season. On Christmas 
morning after a night of snow the 
old fields sparkle and glow. The 
trees are garlanded and every bush 
wears clustered diamonds glittering 
in its hair. 

The tired old earth seems glad on 
such a day. The barnyard puts away 
its somberness and the fence wires 
run like music on the air. Even the 
fence posts are lovely regal things in 


their ermine crowns. And _ when 
night’s curtain drops and the timeless 
stars rain through the sky, the 


countryman in his great faith knows 
that there will always be a Christ- 
mas in the hearts of men everywhere 
who will but look up. 

Fervently the outdoorsman hopes 
that before another Christmas dawns 
God may grant that mankind has 
earned the peace those ageless Christ- 
mas stars foretell. Countrymen have 
been watching the march of the sea- 
sons for thousands of years. They 
have seen the Winter night skies 
look down in calm brilliance while 
Hun and Vandal and other pillagers 
have swept across the face of the land 
in spates of violence and devastation. 

Even though the scorch of human 
hate has so often seared the earth 
while mankind has struggled pain- 
fully toward universal acceptance of 
the Christmas credo, the seasons 
come and go, the sun swings back 
again from Capricorn, and_ the 
countryman knows that time and 
truth will one day win the field. 


. Fhe End. 








Photos by the Author 


Ways of the reat oil Mouse 


By Don Shiner 


HE muskrat is one of the most 

interesting rodents found along 
the lake or pond shores of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is to the trapper what the 
rabbit has long been for the hunter 
—the game that lures an untotaled 
amount of sportsmen afield each year. 


Indeed, because of the number har- 
vested annually, it is remarkable how 
well both muskrat and rabbit are 
able to hold their own and to be per- 
petuated to the point, where, for the 
most part, they are abundant each 
year. Not only are their numbers 
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greatly thinned each year by sports- 
men, but they are known as the 
“bread” of the forest, providing food 
for many wild creatures. The fox, 
lynx, weasel, mink, owl and hawk 
capture a tremendous number of 
both muskrats and rabbits each year 
and it is nothing short of remarkable 
how they are able to withstand this 
heavy loss. 

To live a long life, a muskrat must 
ever be on the alert. Owls and hawks 
swoop down silently from the air to 
attack it, foxes prey upon it when it 
ventures on land, and the otter, mink 
as well as the large members of the 
pike family seize it from below as the 
muskrat paddles its way among the 
lily pads and along pond shores. How- 
ever, from this exceptionally large 
list, the minks place this great mouse 
in the most precarious position for 
they are able to follow directly into 
its home and there make the attack 
in witness of the other family mem- 
bers. A mink can exterminate a 
colony of muskrats within a surpris- 
ingly short time and frequently does 
just that! 

Everyone who has visited marshy 
ponds and sluggish moving streams 
has found evidence of the muskrat. 
Paths worn smooth are found run- 
ning from the top of high banks to 
the water’s edge. Here the muskrat 
slides down into the water, facilitat- 
ing the transportion of small ears of 
corn, roots, and plant stems which 
it has gathered for food. Along the 
marshy pond, where the water ex- 
tends back into shallow sloughs, evi- 
dence of this great mouse can be 
found in the form of channels, dug 





deeply enough for the ‘rat to navigate 
rapidly. Rarely are these channels 
dug as do the beavers dig them, 
rather these paths or channels are 
worn by the constant traveling of this 
pond rodent. These channels weave 
in and around lily pads, cattails and 
grass beds. 

Other signs of this fur bearer can 
be located near grass beds where 
large quantities of grass have been 
pulled and carried in great bunches 
into the burrows for nesting pur. 
poses. 

There are other signs of this aquatic 
mouse to be found. Depending on 
the shoreline, it is able to make a 
variety of homes. Ponds that have 
relatively high banks, extending well 
above the water level, are used in 
building a home site. By tunneling 
into the embankment, it is able to 
dig a burrow some eight or more feet 
at a slight incline, and at the extreme 
end, a chamber is made where this 
mouse will raise a family and store 
a supply of food. Normally, the en- 
trance to these burrows are well be- 
low the surface and are frequently 
concealed; so well in fact, that they 
often escape the attention of a trap. 
per. 


While these den chambers are well 
above the normal water level, flood 
time finds these chambers filled with 
water and the muskrat is forced out. 
Tt can then be seen during the day 
swimming across stream or digging 
tirelessly into the bank to construct 
a new shelter. 


Where no banks are available, the 
muskrat builds homes of vegetable 
matter, mud and sticks. In appear- 
ance, these houses are very similar to, 
hut smaller than beaver houses. Work 
such as repairing these or building 
new ones takes place in the late sum- 
mer hence they are in shipshape con- 
dition when the wintertide arrives. 
The mud and debris freezes solid and 
the houses are impregnable from 
everything except perhaps a pneu- 
matic hammer. 
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Unlike the groundhog or bear, the 
muskrat does not hibernate but is 
active even when a thick coating of 
ice freezes across the pond. Pockets of 
air frequently are trapped beneath 
the ice and the pond mouse travels 
from one pocket of air to another as 
it swims in search of food. 

Muskrat trapping has a charm 
rarely found in other forms of out- 
door activity as many sportsmen well 
know. It holds in store many sur- 
prises and it is filled with great hopes 
and expectations. It is more adven- 
turous than perhaps all the other out- 
door sports rolled into one! And trap- 
ping muskrats is almost hereditary. 
Americans have been muskrat trap- 
pers for more than two hundred 
years, since the time when the first 
settlers stepped foot on this land. 
The beaver was the animal that was 
sought after, but because the musk- 
rat has such fine fur and because it 
is found living in perfect harmony 
with the beavers within the same 
pond, it too was trapped extensively. 
Even today many sportsmen take de- 
light in searching the meadows and 
river shores during the twelve months 
of the year for signs of muskrats. 
Some may carry a fishing rod with 
them and even do some angling, for 
often there are trout, catfish and 
pickerel found in the same waters 
inhabited by muskrats. Perhaps they 
seek these places to avoid visiting the 
crowded valley trout streams, but for 
the most part, the underlying reason 
is to learn the whereabouts of these 
great mice so they can return again 
in winter, armed with a bundle of 
traps. 

Of ail the fur bearing animals, the 
muskrat appeals to the great majority 
of outdoorsmen and for many, the 


For many the opening of muskrat seaso 
is the highlight of the year. 


opening of muskrat season is the 
highlight of the year. They may lay 
extensive traplines to include mink, 
coon, and fox, but it is rare that these 
lines do not come near a pond or a 
stream and a few sets made for musk- 
rat. 

This popular fur bearer rates this 
high interest for they are found 
throughout Pennsylvania and there 
is usually a big demand for the pelts. 
The fur makes up into exceedingly 
beautiful coats and some are dyed 
and sold under the various names of 
River Mink and Hudson Seal as well 
as others. 

Many thousands of these animals 
are trapped each year and they pro- 
vide a form of income to many rural 
families. Yes, the muskrat is defi- 
nitely needed in the fields and streams 
of Pennsylvania. 





The End. 











































LTHOUGH most deer are 
credited with following a set pat- 
tern of behavior, there are times 
when, due to the pressure of being 
hunted, they react in an entirely un- 
expected manner. Certainly they 
often explode the theory that they 
are creatures of habit and seldom do 
anything on their own initiative. 
Most hunters soon learn what is 
to be expected of a deer and adapt 
their hunting methods to the normal 
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ways of this wild wanderer, ways that 
have in some mysterious manner been 
taught or inherited from the animal's 
ancestors down from the dawn of 
deer time. For instance, the normal 
whitetail that hasn’t been shot at or 
frightened in some other way will 
usually make a U-turn before it beds 
down so that it can watch its back 
trail for the approach of an enemy, 
thus giving it time for an escape to | 
safety. But take a deer that has just 7 
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ducked a fusilade of flying lead, has 
been chased hither and yon by 
4 hunters and you'll find a bundle of 
nerves and muscles as unpredictable 
as a pine seed on forest winds. 
This I know from experience, for 
f I've hunted a lot of deer during the 
past twenty years and have my share 
of trophies to show for the many 
hours spent in search of deer. Each 
of these hunts I have enjoyed but to 
be truthful, there were several deer 
with no respect for habit that made 
me regret the shots I took at them. 
These more than evened up the score 
for all the easy ones I bagged. In fact 
{ there were a few anguish-filled 
seconds which seemed to last a life- 
time where I found out what it is 
like to be the attacked instead of 
the attacker. Death in the form of 
sharp-pointed hoofs and blunt tines 
has passed me so close that their 
wind fanned my cheek. 
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The first such incident took place 
one morning after I spotted a white- 
tail deer browsing on an aspen tree, 
some 50 yards or so above me on the 
slope of a Pennsylvania mountain. 

When I saw the deer rearing up to 
feed on the lower branches of the 
tree, 1 quickly dropped down on one 
knee and watched him for a few 
minutes to make sure he was a legal 
buck. When I got a good look at his 
antlers and was sure he was legal, 
I took a shot at him. Then things 
began to happen that you don’t read 
about in books. Instead of going 
down or running away as I had ex- 
pected, this deer turned and started 
down the mountainside right for me. 
Through force of habit I levered an- 
other cartridge in the chamber and 
held the rifle on him as he bore 
down on me. For a second I was in 
a sort of a trance. I wanted to run 
and pull the trigger at the same time 
but couldn’t do either. But I knew 
I didn’t have a chance if I ran. Exert- 
ing every ounce of will power I stood 
my ground and fired. This time he 
went down on his front knees for an 
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instant, then scrambled back on all 
fours again still coming at me. At 
this point he looked as big as a moose 
and twice as fierce. I shot again and 
again. At the last shot he was on top 
of me, I tried to jump out of his 
way, but didn’t make it. He hit me 
with a thump that knocked the rifle 
out of my hands and sent me spraw- 
ling. 

I skidded down the mountainside 
twenty feet or so before I managed to 
scramble to my feet, and _ looked, 
though somewhat dazed, to see where 
the deer was. He was laying about 
fifty feet from me. He looked dead, 
but not being sure I hastily retrieved 
my rifle and reloaded it, then sat 
down where I could watch him and 
give my nerves a rest. At the end of 
fifteen minutes he hadn’t moved so I 
decided he was down for good, and 
went over to look my attacker over. 
On examining him I found that one 
of my last shots had knocked one 
antler off, and went on into the 
brain killing him instantly. That 
lucky shot probably saved my life. 
But to this day I don’t know how 
I came to hit him in the head, for 
all the time I was shooting, I was 
aiming at his chest. Who said they 
always run away? 

Another time while hunting in the 
Beechwood section of Cameron 
County I had just left a hunting 
companion of mine and started up a 
trail that led to a good deer crossing, 
when by chance I happened to look 
over my shoulder and got the sur- 
prise of my life. For there, not over 
thirty-yards behind me, was a buck 
deer, nose to the ground, following 
me up the trail. My first thought was 
that he was wounded and was about 
to attack me. But when I stopped 
and brought my rifle up to my 
shoulder, he threw up his head, took 
one surprised look at me, and leaped 
into the brush along the trail. I shot 
at his rump as he went into the 
brush, and when I walked down to 
where I had seen him last, I found 





him stretched out. My bullet had 
entered just below the tail and gone 
on up into his chest. I looked him 
over for other bullet wounds, byt 7 
he only had that one shot in him, 
Why was he trailing me? I don’t 
know. Probably just wasn’t afraid of 
me, like he was supposed to be. 


Years later I was hunting down in @ 
the Texas panhandle along an old ~ 
trail about halfway up the side of © 
a mountain. My companion thought | 
he saw something move in the valley 9 
below us. So we sat down on an old 
stump, trained our glasses on the spot 
and picked out a buck with a nice 
set of antlers just walking along. 

He was at least three hundred 
yards below us, so I told Al to open 
up on him while I watched through 
the glasses. Then if he succeeded in 
downing him, I would know just 
where the deer was and could guide 
him to it. However, this was a need- 
less gesture on my part. When Al's ¢ 
first shot echoed across the valley, 
the buck turned and started up the 
mountainside on a bee-line for the 
stump I was sitting on. He came 
running up the mountainside and { 
everytime he hit an open spot in the 
brush, Al shot at him. But he never 
turned. He kept coming straight for 
us and got to within twenty-five yards 
of us before Al got a good shot at him 
and knocked him down for keeps. 
Why didn’t he run away? He had 
miles of safety ahead of him. 

Doe deer sometimes do the unex- 
pected too. As I walked around a 
small pine tree one day I came face 
to face with a doe. It stopped and 
so did I. We stood and stared at 
each other for several minutes. Then 
I threw up my arms expecting to see 
her about break a leg in her haste 
to get away. However, this doe had 
other ideas, for she just snorted and 
started to paw the ground with one 
front foot. Right there I decided 
she wasn’t going to make friends or 
give ground, so I backed up and 
started around the other side of the 






















































tree. But when I got there, she was 
waiting on me. I thought to myself 
I’m not going to let a little doe deer 
bulldoze me, and walked right to- 
wards her. And this time she really 
went into action. Snorting, she reared 
up on her hind legs and pawed the 
air with her front legs. In that in- 
stant I recalled the words of the man 
who said, “Discretion was the better 
part of valor,” and backed out of the 
woods in another direction. Again I 
had exposed myself to needless 
danger because I believed doe deer 
to be timid. 

They tell us, too, that a wounded 
deer will run away and try to escape 
the hunter. But don’t ever depend 
on them doing that, for every once 
in a while you'll run into one that 
will not run very far. And woe unto 
you if you don’t drop him in his 
tracks when he decides to charge you. 

Not too long ago, I was trailing a 
wounded buck in about six inches of 
snow, trying to get in a finishing 
shot. But the jackpine was so thick 
all I ever got was a glimpse of him 
as he crossed the small openings 
among the pines too quick for me to 
get a shot. He knew that I was trail- 
ing him and he would wait until I 
got just so close; then he would take 
off again. He was bleeding very bad 
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Shy, timid creature? Well, the author of 
this article relates a few instances that might 
change your mind. 


and every time he stopped to rest, 
there would be a small pool of blood 
beside his trail. I expected to find 
him stretched out at every turn and 
was unprepared for the trick he 
pulled. I just happened to look up 
from his tracks in the snow as I 
topped a small rise. There he was, 
coming right back on his own tracks 
toward me, as fast as he could run. 
Needless to say I went into action, 
but fast, and dropped him on the 
spot. Then I began to wonder if I 
had shot my re deer or another 
one that just happened to come 
along. However, when I rolled him 
over I found two bullet holes in him 
and was satisfied that I had bagged 
the deer I had wounded. 

Believe me when I say, “Deer 
Don’t Always Run Away,” and never 
trust a deer to do what you think it 
will do during the. hunting season. 
For under the pressure of heavy 
hunting they are wild and tempera- 
mental, seldom sticking to the habits 
that are normal at other times of the 
year. 

. The End. 
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City Jungles 


At present I am living in a heavily 
builtup section, a typical Pennsyl- 
vania urban community of the less 
fortunate kind where houses were 
jammed together without thought for 
parks or playgrounds. The only 
nearby open spaces are a triangular 
plot of ground with a few trees and 
some struggling grass, usually called 
the “park,” a long vacant lot fillea 
principally with weeds, and a: traci 
of ground and some trees around an 
industrial building. There are some 
trees on the streets, of course, usually 
buttonwoods, or sycamores. It is a 
most unlikely place to find wildlife 
of any sort, a person would say. I am 
not criticizing it, but it is simply a 
place where adults can live in comfort 
and conveniently close to anything 
they need, while children have no 
place to play. 

However, a number of things have 
shown me that it is not entirely de- 
void of small touches of nature, and 
the persons who feels that they are 
hopelessly cut off from the “outdoors” 
when confined to a large city are 
wrong. 





Lately, I have noticed an influx of 
small boys, armed with long-handled 
nets and obviously going after butter- 
flies as I once did. I watched for a 
while and they all headed for the 
big vacant lot. There they chased but- 
terflies and caught quite a few. Per- 
haps there is a local scoutmaster with 
an interest in such things, or maybe 
they do it as part of their school work. 
I wouldn’t know, but it’s reassuring 
to know that butterflies don’t avoid 
such a “civilized” place. 


Curiosity led me to walk through 
the weeds that are nearly shoulder 
high in the vacant lot, and the 
amount of insect life was amazing. 
Crickets, grasshoppers, _ katydids, 
moths and butterflies, and all kinds 
of small fry fled before my approach 
just as they do in the country. Spiders 
spun their webs, and on the ground 
there were many kinds of beetles and 
bugs. Some huge stalks of Canadian 
thistle were as tall as I am, there were 
big burdock stalks, both kinds of 
plantain, daisies and other wild 
flowers, all kinds of grasses and other 
plants. On the surface it is just a 
weed patch. On close examination it 
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becomes a bit of the outdoors in the 
city. ; 

The other day I saw a gray squirrel 
in a sycamore across the street. Noth- 
ing unusual about seeing a squirrel 
in a Pennsylvania city, but it is the 
first I ever saw in my section. Early 
each morning during spring and sum- 
mer I heard two crows passing over, 
and sometimes heard them in the 
evening coming back from where they 
had been foraging for food. They 
must live somewhere near here. City 
crows, so to speak. A pair of cardinals 
are around all year, and the male flies 
to the top of the one of the few oak 
trees in the vicinity to sing his song. 

One evening a neighbor who had 
been sitting outside to enjoy the bit 
of coolness that nightfall brings in 
summer came rushing up to my place. 
“What's that?” he asked, holding out 
a huge insect. “A dobson fly!” I re- 
plied. He knew what is was, because 
he came from upstate and fished many 
trout streams where dobson flies can 
be seen, but he just wanted to make 
sure he wasn’t dreaming. He saw it 
fly into a brick wall and fall near his 
feet. These flies hatch from _hell- 
grammites in the streams, and this 
one shouldn’t have been there at all. 
The only nearby water is a stinking 
creek in which insect life is impossible 
because of the pollution. 


Another night, I was sitting beside 
a screened window when a Luna 
moth fluttered against the screening. 
Its pale green body with the beauti- 
fully curved wings was unmarred, so 
it must have hatched quite recently 
from a cocoon miraculously spun 
where a cocoon shouldn’t have been, 
smack in the middle of a desert of 
houses. There are field mice around 
here as well as house mice, and I 
heard that a skunk was seen some 
blocks up the street a couple of 
years ago. 

Somehow, this evidence of nature’s 
persistence, in the face of adverse 
factors created by man’s penchant for 
covering the green earth with houses, 


cement and asphalt in building cities, 
gives one a feeling of impermanence. 
The flowers that swiftly covered the 
scars left by bombings of European 
cities in the last World War are 
further evidence that we hold our 
cities against the encroaching forces 
of nature solely on a day-to-day lease 
basis, The minute we abandon a plot 
of city ground, a sidewalk, a street 
paving or even a building, nature 
moves her forces in. I know of one 
large anthill upstate that has changed 
less in outward appearance over a 
period of ten years that I have ob- 
served it than a city block would in 
one month’s time after its human in- 
habitants moved out and left it to 
nature. 


The trees, especially, are always 
waiting to take over. Even in our 
midst, they send down roots to 
destroy our sewage systems. Their 
seeds fall in piles of dust collected 
on rooftops and take root there. They 
start growing in crevices in bricks and 
stone walls, and in the cracks that 
appear in concrete walks and streets. 
The city man does not have to travel 
far to see nature at work. 
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Buck Fever 


Each year when we go deer hunting 
we hear the same old stories, and I’m 
beginning to wonder about some of 
them. I have heard from many per- 
sons—and have read many times—the 
tale about the hunter who got buck 
fever and went through all the mo- 
tions of emptying his rifle at a deer, 
all the motions, that is, except ac- 
tually firing a cartridge. In his excite- 
ment, he forgot to pull the trigger 
and simply ejected the cartridges on 
the ground. However, it always has 
happened to “somebody up in Potter 
county,” or to a “friend of a man I 
know,” and never to anyone easily 
identified or near at hand. Actually, 
I don’t know a single hunter who has 
seen it really happen to someone in 
his party or near him. I do not say it 
couldn’t happen, but it sounds like 
one of those apocryphal tales that 
just keep going around and around. 


There’s the story, too, of the Penn- 
sylvania hunter who emptied his gun 
at a deer, and, then, ran after the 
deer in his excitement and threw his 
rifle at it. It’s an understandable 
gesture, but I’ve heard it wherever 
I have gone, in many states as well 
as Pennsylvania, and suspect that it 
might have happened somewhere 
sometime, but is not the everyday oc 
currence its frequent repetition would 
have us believe it is. 


I do know authentic and firsthand 
cases of men too shaky to fire at a 
deer, and I have seen some queer in- 
stances of extraordinary behavior 
under the stress of excitement; but 
does anyone actually know a deer 
hunter who emptied his rifle with- 
out firing a cartridge, or who threw 
his rifle at a deer? 


. The End. 
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But “We isa Turkey ‘Iden tie 


By Archibald Rutledge 


AKE no mistake about this: 
some men are mere hunters; 
others are turkey hunters. These two 
strains of sportsmen are radically dif- 
ferent. In every community there will 
be many ordinary hunters; they are 
just medium fellows. “But Jim—he’s 
a turkey hunter,” you will hear. That 
means that Jim is in a class by him- 
self. All my life I have been hearing 
this kind of thing. What does it 
mean? Why is a real turkey hunter a 


rara avis? Well, as the poet says: 
“Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear.” There’s a real answer, and we 
may be able to give it. 

Near my South Carolina planta- 
tion there are several hunting clubs. 
On their great preserves they have 
deer, turkeys, ducks, and quail. As 
a rule the members take small in- 
terest in deer hunting; they are wild 
about ducks and quail; and they ap- 
pear indifferent to turkeys. I asked 
some of these men why they neglected 
the Great Bird. The consensus of 
their replies was this, to put it 
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plainly: the work involved is too hard 
and too uncertain. The reward is too 
contingent on patience, and on an 
almost uncanny ability in woodcraft 
that the average hunter simply does 
not possess. 

That it is difficult and uncertain 
is a fact; but, as is the case with all 
arts, it can be mastered, and the divi- 
dends paid are worth all the time and 
effort spent, all the failure and dis- 
appointment. As is the case with most 
other things in life, the pleasure and 
sport derived are in proportion to 
the energy expended, but more espe- 
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cially to the degree of mental craft 
employed. 

I guess the best way to go about 
this business is simply to tell of some 
of the turkey hunters I have known— 
the real ones; the men who, coming 
on a gobbler’s track or any other sign 
of wildwood majesty, would forsake 
all else and follow him. A true turkey 
hunter will abandon (temporarily) 
wife, home, babies, his job, even his 
neighbor’s wife—just for a chance at 
an old bearded man of the wilder- 
ness. He’s just that way, and that is 
the way he will always be. 

Tyler Somerset was a_ turkey 
hunter. As I remember him, even in 
his prime, he had a lot of boyish 
characteristics: slight, keen, active 
and tireless, he had in the woods 
what I call a melting quality. Now 
I’m not referring to the oomph of 
Hollywood. I mean that now you 
would see him, and now you 
wouldn’t. Even in comparatively 
open woods he could fade out. Every 
step he took was a wary one. He 
could keep long silences. I have been 
with him for more than two hours 
at a time without having him speak 
a word. He was oblivious to such 
trivialities as the weather and the 
passage of time. Miles from home, in 
the most desolate and god-forsaken 
swamp, the coming of eerie and 
obliterating darkness meant nothing 
to him. He was perhaps the best 
listener I ever knew; and he could 





wait. Now, other hunters can wait; 
but Tyler waited differently. I cap 
see him now, as alert as a just awak. 
ened sentry who has been tipped off 
that an officer is approaching; his 
head a little on one side, his blue 
eyes _glinting,—looking, __ listening, 
actively waiting for his True Love, 
He has that rare sportsman’s trait: 
the ability to outwit a wild turkey, 


I myself at times have been a 
hunter of turkeys, and I know what 
it takes; among other things it re. 
quires boundless persistence, endless 
patience, and the ability to absorb 
more than a normal degree of dis. 
appointment. I might add that an 
incurable turkey hunter must either 
discipline his wife to his vagaries, or 
else suffer a good many domestic 
shocks. When a man does not come 
home until several hours after dark, 
with nothing to show for all his time 
and effort, his lady’s attitude may 
faintly suggest that he is something 
that might be sold to a circus. De. 
spite their reputation for sentiment, 
women (especially wives) are very 
practical. They love game on the 
table, and they love a man who can 
put it there. 

Successful hunting this great bird 
calls for an almost perfect knowledge 
of its habits, and requires also a 
high degree of individual initiative, 
As a rule, the deeper you go into the 
wilderness, the better your chance 
of success will be. Nor is the hunting 
standardized as is the case with prac 
tically all other game. It takes a lot 
of personal scheming and hard work. 
For it is to be remembered that this 
bird has legs that enable it to distance 
a good horse; he has wings that can 
carry him a mile or more. out of 
danger; his eyes and ears are among 
the most perfect in all nature; his 
behavior is as unpredictable as his 
mentality is high. As a general rule, 
if you move, he will see you and 
hear you long before you are aware 
of his presence. “Not many hunters 
can kill a turkey,” as my old friend 
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Phineas McConnor says. And that 
remark makes you realize the dif- 
ference between the ordinary variety 
of hunter and the _ turkey-loving 
tribe. 

Not far from me, but in the gross 
wilderness, lives Phineas, a match- 
less Negro woodsman. He is small 
in stature and physically he is frail. 
But he is one of the best turkey 
hunters I know. When I ask him 
why he has such luck, he says, Bi 
outquiets them.” And then I know it 
is not luck at all, but rather a kind 
of wildwood genius: a capacity to 
wait for hours without motion and 
without sound. When I walk the 
woods with this lithe and wary 
Negro, I feel clumsy. He _ goes 
through brush like a cat crossing 
a carpet. 

I can see Phineas now, almost 
creeping ahead of me down the old 
pineland road, his eyes scanning the 
apparently undisturbed _ pinestraw. 
Suddenly he stops. “Ah, hal” he 
whispers, pointing out to me a piece 
of bark that has just been turned 
over. “I think a turkey did that,” 
he says. 


I am unconvinced until we come 
to a damp sandy place in the road. 
Then, in a perfect ecstasy, Phineas 
spreads wide the fingers of either 
hand in imitation of the huge tur- 
key-tracks we see in the sand. The 
delight of Phineas is such that one 
might imagine that the old bearded 
man were already his. In a way, he is; 
for woe to the wild turkey upon 
whose track a real turkey hunter 
comes! With a passionate persistence 
he will follow that bird—for hours, 
for days, and sometimes for weeks, 
untiring, undismayed by apparent 
failure, and inventive in schemes 
of ambush and in other forms of 
waylaying. Through all his wilder- 
ness windings and turnings he will 
be followed as if by Fate itself. A 
real turkey hunter is relentless on 
the trail of a gobbler. He never seems 
to abandon the wary pursuit. 


Of course, of all wild game, the 
turkey is perhaps the most difficult 
to stay with. If he ever discovers 
that you are after him, he will liter- 
ally quit the country—almost quit 
the world. And, unlike most other 
game, he does not persist in having 
regular haunts. For that reason, 
while I can always promise a man 
a shot at a buck, I make no such 
promises about a gobbler. He is here 
today; tomorrow he may be ten miles 
away. Often, for no other more ap- 
parent reason than a love of travel, 
he will fly across rivers and lakes, 
pass from one mountain to another, 
and traverse huge tracts of country. 
Nor do I believe there is another 
bird in the world that uses both his 
legs and his wings to carry him over 
so great distances. Compared to the 
travels of a wild turkey, the grouse, 
quail, pheasant, and wild duck hardly 
go anywhere on their feet. When he 
is doing nothing: but merely ranging 
for feed, a wild turkey may travel 
several miles a day; and when he is 
getting out of country he has be- 
come suspicious of, he may go even 
father. 


Turkeys are subject to vagaries; 
they get notions; and with apparent 
purpose, but for no discoverable 
reason, will suddenly quit good quiet 
territory and wander for miles. You 
cannot count on turkeys. They some- 
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times act as if they had something on 
their minds that not even a turkey 
hunter can fathom, and perhaps they 
themselves don’t quite know why 
they act as they do. And no man can 
be sure, even by means of what he 
calls perfect planning, of coming up 
with these big birds which, either 
from secret wisdom or from aber- 
ration, occasionally act as if they were 
plain goofy. 

A hunter’s success with game is 
usually in proportion to the game’s 
wariness, and to his knowledge of 
what moves to make in this life-and- 
death chess game of the wilds. He 
may bring in twenty rabbits for every 
single ruffed grouse; ten grouse for 
every wild turkey. For this premier 
game bird of the world has eyesight 
second to none other in nature, and 
hearing as acute as any we know, and 
a mind of rare intelligence. He walks 
warily, with wild and springy grace, 
as if he were forever poised for instant 
escape by running or by flight. He 
knows all the dangers, and he is 
qualified by nature to escape them. 
He can stand watchfully still for a 
long time. 


When I lived in the beautiful 
Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania, 
I found there, as I found elsewhere, 
that a real turkey hunter is one who 
really stands quite apart from the 
ordinary lovers of hunting. In the 
village-in which I lived, there were 
perhaps thirty men who hunted quail, 
rabbits, grouse, squirrels; perhaps 
half that number hunted deer. “But 
Seth,” I was told,—“he’s a turkey 
hunter.” 


I cultivated the acquaintance of 
Seth, and I hunted turkeys with him 
in the wilds of Path Valley, clear up 
to the Juniata; in Bear Valley, on 
Sideling Hill, in the Big Cove, and 
on Two-Top Mountain. We even got 
into West Virginia on a hint from a 


friendly mountaineer that there were 


turkeys at a place called Seldom Seen. 
As I had regular work, I always 
had to get home by night. But Seth’s 





regular work was to kill a gobbler, 
I have known him to spend the night 
alone in those wild mountains just 
because he had come upon some 
turkey scratchings that looked not 
over a day old. 

“To kill a gobbler,” he used to tell 
me, “you got to see him first; and 
after you see him first, you mustn't 
let him see you at all. A wild turkey 
that sees a man is a turkey that gets 
away.” 

Seth had a good wife. She under. 
stood him. “I like him the way he 
is,” she once said to me with shy 

ride. 

She had a right to be proud; for 
during al] the years that I knew him, 
he got his gobbler every season. 

Seth knew much more than I 
did about hunting wild turkeys in 
the Pennsylvania Mountains. Follow- 
ing his advice, I enjoyed some grand 
sport in that matchless country. His 
advice was simple: “Stay high on a 
ridge, where you can look down 
both sides; let them come up to you; 
and outwait them.” 

Yet for all his smartness, for all his 
equipment for safety, the wild 
turkey meets more than his match 
in certain individuals. of the out 
door fraternity known as_ turkey- 
hunters. I admire a good turkey- 
hunter chiefly because such a man 
displays qualities that we usually as 
sociate with pioneer America— 
patience, enthusiasm, acute wood- 
craft, game sense, and a quiet hardi- 
hood undaunted by rain, by cold, by 
long tough miles, by disappointment; 
not turned from his fine grim pur- 
pose even by feminine sarcasms from 
his Lady, who may pour it on him 
for neglecting her and all else in life 
for what she, in her resentment, terms 
“a poor miserable bird in a god- 
forsaken mountain.” But if he hap 
pens to bring home one of these 
bronzed kings of the wilderness, she 
has ways to make his long and ardu- 
ous campaign seem worthwhile. 


. The End 
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Whe Rian County 


Twenty-Eighth In A Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, by loosening the 
two staples. 











Land Area 


Located in north central Pennsyl- 
vania, McKean County contains 
638,080 acres, of which 555,844 
acres are forested. Publicly-owned 
land includes 158,127 acres, 20,634 in 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 


The general surface of the county 
is elevated, some points being higher 
than 2,000 feet. The streams are 
mainly tributaries of the Allegheny 
River which here flows north into 
New York State. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern and the Erie lines. 
The Roosevelt Highway (U. S. 6), 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh Highway (U. 
S. 219) and other important routes 
traverse the county, which has 381 
miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector William J. 
Carpenter, R. D. 1, Kinzua, has juris- 
diction over Corydon, Hamilton, 
Wetmore, Foster, Bradford and Laf- 
ayett townships. 

District Game Protector William 
H. Shirey, R. D. 1, Smethport, has 
jurisdiction over Keating, Hamlin, 
Sergeant, and Norwich townships. 


District Game Protector Cecil D. 
Hancock, 112 Francis Ave., Port Al- 
legany, has jurisdiction over Otto, 
Eldred, Ceres, Annin and Liberty 
townships. 


Fish Warden 


Wilbur Williams, R. D. 1, Smeth- 
port. 


Agriculture 


The county is most notable for 
dairying and livestock though it is 
dotted with numerous small farms 
which grow a diversified line of crops. 


Industry 


For many years McKean County 
has led the State in the production 
of oil and natural gas, these indus- 
tries having had a most important 
part in the county’s development. 
The Bradford oil pool is the great 
mineral resource of the county, and 
natural gas is produced in several 
pools. The Music Mountain oil pool 
in Lafayette Township has been de- 
veloped since a “wildcat” well struck 
oil there in August, 1937. One of 
the nation’s oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of wood toys is located at 
Kane and the county's large forest 
acreage also furnishes the basis for 
several chemical industries. Powder 
and explosives, glass and clay prod- 
ucts are made here but the chief 
products, however, are lubricating 
oils and greases, gasoline and oil 
well supplies. 


Historic 


McKean, sometimes called the 
“Governor’s County” because of the 
interest taken in its formation by 
Governor Thomas McKean whose 
name the county bears, was one of 
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the last frontier counties in Penn- 
sylvania. When formed in 1804, the 
area was still a complete wilderness. 
Earlier these lands were part of 
“Seneca Land,” hunting grounds for 
the Iroquois. McKean county’s set- 
tlers came from a variety of places. 
Some came down from New Eng- 
land and New York, often along the 
valley of the Allegheny River. Others 
came up the Susquehanna and jour- 
neyed overland by way of the famous 
Jersey Shore and Coudersport Turn- 
pike or the Portage route of the In- 
dians to Canoe Place (now Port Al- 
legany) by way of Sinnemahoning 
creek. The military spirit of the 
region ran high in Civil War days 
and under the command of the 
famous Major General Thomas L. 
Kane, one of McKean’s greatest 
heroes, the Bucktail Regiment was 
recruited from citizens of the county 
and its neighbors who went on to 
distinction on numerous battlefields. 

Following the War, McKean 
county experienced a boom resulting 
from the first commercial develop- 
ment of oil and gas in 1876-78. The 
county shortly became a leader in 
the oil industry and today is the 
largest single producer of world re- 
nowned Pennsylvania oil. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 





length or area of stocked waters) in. 
clude: Bell Run, brook trout, Shin. 
glehouse, 2 miles; West Clarion 
Creek, brook trout, Wilcox, 5 miles; 
Five Mile Run, brook trout, Wilcox, 
2 miles; Fuller Brook, brook trout, 
Kushequa, 2 miles; Kinzua Creek, 
brook trout, Kushequa, 5 miles; 
Kishequa Pond, rainbow trout, Kush- 
equa, 13 acres; Marvin Creek brown 
trout, Smethport, 10 miles; Portage 
Creek, brown and rainbow trout, 
Port Allegheny, 8 miles; Potato 
Creek, brown trout, Crosby, 7 miles; 
Seven Mile Run, brook trout, Wil- 
cox, 5 miles; Oswayo Creek, black 
bass, Shinglehouse, 6 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


McKean county affords some of 
the best bear and deer hunting 
found anywhere in Pennsylvania, the 
big game bag annually being ranked 
among the top five counties. The 
county also provides excellent wild 
turkey hunting. 

State Game Lands include Num- 
ber 30, totalling over 11,500 acres, 
located near Betula; Number 61, 
comprising 8,142 acres, located near 
Liberty, and Number 62, totaling 
over 500 acres, located near Port Al- 
legany. The Allegheny National 


Forest covers almost the entire west- 
ern half of the county. 


The End’ 
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What Happened be 2 Your 2 ¥ 


By Stanley E. Forbes* 


RE you wondering why you 

didn’t get a deer this year? Have 
you thought that the cause might not 
be in your lack of ability, proper 
equipment, or just plain luck? Per- 
haps you are right. Certainly, being 
in the right place at the right time is 
important, but perhaps there was a 
deer that should have been yours ex- 
cept—something happened to that 
deer before the season opened. 

To the average sportsman, the life 
of a deer may seem relatively simple; 
but for the deer itself, life may be 
very complicated. For instance—you 
no doubt have heard various Life In- 
surance Companies make statements 
that for every pound you are over- 
weight your life expectancy is short- 
ened by one year. How do you be- 
come overweight? Mainly by eating 
an abundance of good food. Everyone 
likes to indulge in good food; so do 
deer. But what penalty is theirs? Not 
obesity! Last year, 2,077 deer lost their 
lives abruptly because they were in- 
dulging in an abundance of good 
food in the form of farm crops! At 
the other extreme, 4,479 deer died of 
malnutrition because they could not 
find enough normal food to enable 
them to endure the rigors of winter. 


Let’s look at another aspect of this 
“easy” life. Can the wild animal 
adapt itself to the modern machine 
age where increased speed is the 
criterion of advancement? During 
1951, 37,500 people died in highway 
accidents throughout the nation; of 
these, 9,100 were pedestrians. Not 
willing to be outdone by mere 
humans, 3,332 deer in Pennsylvania 





*Leader, White-tailed Deer 
Investigation. 





alone pitted their wisdom and agility 
against the machine and subsequently 
paid the supreme sacrifice for failing 
to dodge at the right time. This 
represents approximately five percent 
of the total number of deer killed in 
this state (including legal open sea- 
sons) during the past year. When 
you’re on ,the highways, remember, 
deer frequently jump into—not away 
from—glaring lights; and your life is 
in jeopardy as well as theirs. GIVE 
WILDLIFE A BRAKE! 

What is your occupation? Perhaps 
you are a meter-reader, a milkman, 
a mailman, or a door-to-door sales- 
man. If so, did you enjoy meeting 
that “harmless” dog whose owner 
cautioned “His bark is worse than 
his bite?” What was the outcome of 
that meeting? There’s not much 
doubt but what you were luckier 
than the many deer that were har- 
angued by the bark and succumbed 
to the bite of harmless dogs whose 
owners were careless, indifferent, or 
underestimated. the capabilities of 
their pets. Few sights are more heart 
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rending than to see a deer pulled 
down and partially eaten while still 
alive by vicious dogs. More than 100 
cases of dog depredations were found 
and reported last year. Many, many 
more went unknown. 


As if life were not already complex 
enough, off the highways the deer 
have to cope with increased farm 


‘mechanization. Fawns are regularly 


killed by tractor-drawn mowers. 
Trains, and even metropolitan sub- 
ways, account for many deer. The old 
adage “Look both ways before cross- 
ing” is becoming absolete; it is neces- 
sary to add a third dimension—“up.” 
A recent report reveals that a deer 
was killed by a landing aircraft. Fall- 
ing into ditches or other excavations, 
falling from cliffs or bridges, becom- 
ing wedged between trees, locking 
antlers while fighting, hitting wire 
fences, being trapped by fire, and last 
but not least—poaching—accounted 
for a total of 944 more fatalities listed 
under “Miscellaneous.” 


It must be remembered that these 
figures represent only the recorded 
loss. How many deer are struck by 
cars and crawl off and die and are 
never found except as _ bleached 
bones? How many are shot for crop 
damage and escape to die later? How 
many die of starvation but are not 
found when the spring tally is made? 
And how many are killed and eaten 
by poachers who are never caught in 
the act? How many more are killed 
by dogs or die.accidentally without 
having a recorded case history. The 
total loss must be far greater than the 
impressive list just given, but it is 
impossible to determine the exact 
number. 

Of the thousands that did survive 
these obstacles to extended life, 
72,534 ran into the line of sight of 
some lucky hunter during the legal 
open seasons—but they furnished 
much recreation and excitement in 
doing so. 

What does all this add up to? Just 
this. You hunters took home less 


than 87 per cent of the deer killed 
in Pennsylvania last year, only 7 out 
of every 8 that were killed. If the 
total out-of-season loss were known, 
perhaps the legal kill would be no 
more than 60 to 70 per cent. 


WAS YOUR DEER KILLED HERE? 
1951 Deer Kill 


Lewal anteered ..- 3.2, os 5 34,589 
Legal atitieriess 2... 2... os 37,952 
87% of TOTAL KILL 
OR HERE? 

Mabbshegiwi's e260 335. HC. AN 3,332 
Crop Damage ............. 2,077 
Sembvatiad ois: 5 SSE 4,479 
Miscellaneous .............. 944 


13% of TOTAL KILL 
ip VOR € 3 SERRE 83,366 


Take a look at the maps (Figures 
1-6) and you can readily see where 
your “home” or “favorite” county 
stands in relation to all others in 
number of deer killed this past year. 
All data are ranked, i.e., the num- 
bers show relationship of counties as 
Ist, 2nd, etc. Study them. If all these 
maps were superimposed on one 
sheet, one fact would become very 
evident. With the exception of high- 
way kills, the 5 leading counties in 
each category of mortality, when 
lumped together, would show that 
13 counties have the bulk of the 
TOTAL KILL. These counties are 
located in the northcentral part of 
the state. This is where the major 
“DEER PROBLEM” lies. The Game 
Commission is attempting to cope 
with it through sound management 
procedures, but it must have the co- 
operation of Pennsylvania sportsmen 
to prevent this waste of recreation 
and meat. It is your deer which is 
lost. Help us save it for you. 





The maps on the following pages show the 
distribution, by counties, of deer mortality 
from all causes during 1951. 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


















N THE wintertime, Pennsylvania folks usually refer to their woods as 

“bleak and barren.” The leaves are off the trees; the flowers and the 
weeds are brown and colorless. 

Despite all of this, Billy and Jane have discovered that the Pennsylvania 
woods have much more green in the winter than most people realize. Oh, 
everybody: knows we have evergreen trees, like pines and hemlocks, and some 
folks are conscious of the laurels and rhododendrons. But not everyone 
realizes that many of the smaller plants on the floor of the forest retain 
their greenery all winter. 

For example, not all of the ferns die off in the winter. Many common 
ones, like the Christmas fern, are green always. 

Billy and Jane like ferns. There are about 250 kinds in North America 
and about 10,000 kinds in the world. 

While it is necessary to look closely at some ferns before they can be 
named, others can be identified as you walk past them. This is possible simply 
by knowing the shape of the leaves, the height of the plant, the location (as 
in a swamp, a forest, or a field), or even by the shade of green of the leaves. 
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Easy-to-name ferns include the maidenhair, bracken, sensitive, cinnamon, 
royal, Christmas, New York, and polypody. Billy and Jane have not tried 
to name all of the ferns, for some are not easy, but they know many of 
them just as soon as they see them. 

The first thing to do is to make sure you know a fern when you see one. 
Some flowers have fern-like foliage: yarrow, sweet fern, buttercups, wild 
columbines, Queen Anne’s lace, and tansy. 

Ferns do not produce seeds, as the flowering plants do. Instead, they pro- 
duce tiny spores. The principal difference between a seed and a spore is 
that the fern spore must pass through two stages before it becomes a plant, 
while a seed goes directly into a plant like the parent. 

The leaves of ferns are called fronds. Some ferns produce spores on their 
fronds. Other ferns bear spores on separate spikes, and these are called 
“flowering” ferns, because the spore spikes look like flowers, even though 
they are not. 

Young ferns come through the ground and uncoil like the spring of a 
watch. They are called “crosiers” or “fiddleheads.” 

Billy and Jane collect fern fronds. They press and dry them between large 
pieces of blotting paper, and then they mount them with Scotch tape on 
sheets of white cardboard. 

Some day they hope to have in their collection a frond of each of the 59 
ferns that grow in their state of Pennsylvania. . . . The End 











THE MUSKRAT— 


The muskrat’s as popular as can be, 

On many a coat its fur you'll see. 

He loves the marsh, the stream and pond, 

Of roots and stems he’s very fond. 

His value to trappers is really immense, 

For it’s measured in good old dollars and cents. 





—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Early Season Small Game and 
Human Casualties 


Reports on the hunting success of 
the early part of the 1952 small game 
season, delayed until November 11 
over most of the state, seem to sub- 
Stantiate pre-season predictions of 
generally good game populations. As 
always, there were some unexpected 
conditions found spottily. 

It appears, also, that apprehensions 
that pent up enthusiasm and a holi- 
day spirit could cause many unneces- 
sary human casualties also were well 
founded. It takes time for hunting 
“accident” reports to be filled out, 
mailed and tabulated, but from 
newspaper accounts and others it has 
already been learned that too often, 
for lack of caution, good sense or 
gun safety training many hunters 
were needlessly shot by others or 
themselves. 


Excitement, carelessness, greed and 
the fatal optimism, “It can’t happen 
to me,” are the causes of most gun 
tragedies. Many a person has become 
a hospital case or a vital statistic only 
because normal caution and consid- 
eration for the other fellow was cast 
aside in the hunting field. 


Only Hunting License Fees 
Erroneously Collected Can Be 
Refunded 


The Game Commission, after a 
special meeting, November 14, made 
the following announcement: 

In consideration of the extended 
hunting season and the fact that 
hunters’ licenses are good until Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, the Commission does 
not feel called upon to generally au- 
thorize refunds to persons who pur- 


chased licenses and were unable to 
use them during the period that the 
season was suspended because of 
drought conditions. On the other 
hand, under an opinion of the Attor. 
ney General, the Commission will 
give consideration at its Janu 
meeting, to refund hunting license 
monies proved to be erroneously 
collected. 


Pennsylvania Hunting License 
Sales 


All returns having been received 
from issuing agents, the Game Com- 
mission reports that 1951 Pennsyl- 
vania hunting licenses issued totaled 
857,322, compared to the 1950 issu- 
ance of 834,172 licenses. The hunting 
license period runs from September 
1 of one year to August 31 next fol- 
lowing. Resident hunting _ licenses 
numbered 826,044, nonresident 
31,278. 

Included in the resident license 
figure were 15,317 free licenses issued 
to members of the armed forces (no 
longer in effect), and 378 free licenses 
to disabled veterans. 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 
HUNTER’S LICENSES ISSUED 







BY COUNTY 
Non- 
Resident Resident 
951 1951 
AF. D.V. 

RE ins ncikvons 5,648 ( 134 2) 411 
Allegheny ...... 66,918 ( 618 2) 196 
Armstrong ...... 13,135 ( 212 5) 130 
TS - 6 is a5 09.4 13,709 ( 113 8) 286 
Bedford ........ 7,871 ‘ 120 5) 
i Ms os sececes 22,133 441 
PS Ke on swh.044 0% 16,152 ( 
Bradford ........ 9,076 ( 
EE hs ok SBS bus 10,560 ( 
 sasss 94 12,954 ( 
masta «5.6.05 22,167 ( 
TS 1,861 ( 
ae 6,220 ( 
GEO nie cccccces 11,304 ( 
SEE wancccced 13,076 ' 
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Clearfield ...... 14,748 ( 263 10) 441 
Citmtom = ..n se es 7,866 ’ avs { - 
Columbia ......- 441 a on 
Crawford ......-. 3,408 ( 160 ) 4 
Cumberland 13,270 323 1) us 
Dauphin ........ 19,268 930 r}) 174 
Delaware ....--- et = 3 i“ 
Erie pioatpainton ts 22'522 ( 279 14) 762 
Fayette ........- 7,97 281 12) 170 
POTOSt ..cccccces 2,197 (. 37 2) = 
Franklin ....... 10,770 258 1) = 
Fulton .......-- 277 49 3) - = 
Greene ......++- 4,749 88 7) 
Huntingdon .... 7,618 ( 164 18) 190 
Indiana ........ 11,763 ‘ 206 9) 235 
Jefferson ....... 623 148 9) 1,422 
SUMIBGR cc eces ,933 é 64 2) 34 
Lackawanna 14,240 335 17) 214 
Lancaster ...... 27,179 ( 362 5) 180 
Lawrence ....... 11,277 ( 147 7) 1,004 
Lebanon ........ 0, ( 603 8) 40 
eS er 12,333 ( 379 1) 82 
Luzerne ........ 27,893 ( 611 24) 382 
Lycoming ...... 15,936 ( 334 11) 313 
— Siaae's 6 ora Ly 4 ) 4 43 Aco 
CE: nee socaee ¥ x 
arr Hn] 4 33 = 
BHOMEOO {oo ic secee j 
Montgomery 21,301 255 8) 719 
Montour ........ 2,119 68 2) 18 
Northampton ... 15,367 109 3s 20) 671 
Northumberland. 13,386 ) - ‘ + po! 
 ) ee . 
caeengnie J ( wy 3 , p+) 
cas sah ohana s ‘ ? 
pO ERO eee 4,141 ‘ 78 ..) 1,896 
Schuylkill ...... 19,557 ( 9) 66 
GRIGOE cc cccccee 3,7 ( 59 1) 24 
Somerset ....... 3, ’ 221 11) 308 
Sullivan ........ 1,816 175 2) 82 
Susquehanna 4955 ( 64 1) 316 
TIOGA «a vveccceees 7,412 107 5) 715 
Wee: woud Nceune 3,748 107 5) 40 
Venango. ....... 9,841 163 5) 595 
WOETUE -ccccccces 7,056 114 2) 1,666 
Washington 16, 154 7) 
. | Pre 5,114 93 5) 603 
Westmoreland x 308 816) 320 
Wyoming ....... 3, ec Tee 110 
> givecdednas 2,615 ( 295 4) 463 
Dept. of Revenue 1,514 ( .. --) 93,031 
WOR os dacs 826,044 (15317 378)t 31,278* 


*Include alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Li- 
censes as follows: 1950, 5; 1951, 3 


+The fi in parenthesis indicate Free 
Licenses ued to Members of the Armed 
Forces and Disabled Veterans’’t, which are 
included under column “Resident Licenses.” 
A.F. indicates Armed Forces; D.V., Disabled 
Veterans. 


't The 1949 General Assembly authorized the 
issuance of “Free” licenses to Disabled Vet- 
erans. 


Duck Stamp Sales Reach 
New High 


Over one-quarter of a million more 
duck stamps were sold by the Post 
Office Department during the fiscal 
year 1951-52 to hunters of migratory 
waterfowl, conservationists, and phil- 
atelists, than during the preceding 
year, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. The total of 


2,167,767 stamps sold shattered all 
previous sales records according to 
Albert M. Day, director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


NO CHRISTMAS HUNTING 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
at a special meeting held at Harrisburg, 
Saturday, November 22, reconsidered the 
days and dates previously approved as 
an extended open season for cottontail 
rabbits, squirrels (gray, black and fox), 
ringneck pheasants (males only), and 
grouse, and recognizing the sanctity of 
Christmas Day, decided to close hunting 
of these species on December 25, 1952. 


The special extended season for cotton- 
tail rabbits, squirrels (gray, black and 
fox), ringneck pheasants (males only), 
and grouse during 1952, shall be Decem- 
ber 22, 23, 24, 26 and 27. Christmas Day, 
December 25, 1952, will be close season 
and hunting wild game on that date is 
prohibited. 


Stewardship Of Game Fund 
Reported 


For some time the policy of the 
Game Commission has been to use 
game fund monies, largely provided 
through the sale of hunting licenses, 
for the benefit of Pennsylvania wild- 
life as soon as it can be judiciously 
put to work. 

Since the Commission has no au- 
thority to borrow money it is neces- 
sary to have enough funds reserved in 
late spring of each year to pay bills 
coming due during summer and early 
fall, when the income is negligible. 

Evidence that the Game Commis- 
sion is operating under this policy is 
that on October 17 the Game Fund 
cash balance in the State Treasury 
amounted to only about $76,000. 
Had all pending bills in that office 
been liquidated as of that date the 
balance would have been ‘less than 
$60,000, a narrow operating margin. 

Money now being received from 
the sale of 1952 hunting licenses will 
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not only finance wildlife programs, it 
will build up cash on hand so that 
the game authorities will be in posi- 
tion to finance its operations during 
the next year. 


Sportsmen Honor Farmer 
Conservationists 


Four Minnesota farmers recently 
were honored as the state’s outstand- 
ing farmer conservationists at the 
Northwest’ Sportsman’s Show in 
Minneapolis, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. The win- 
ners were selected by a 20-man com- 
mittee, headed by Leland J. Melrose, 
editor of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
News, after the records of some fifty 
farmers had been examined. 

Selections were made on the basis 
of records submitted by county 
agents and others interested in nat- 
ural resources conservation. Each of 
the men honored was regarded as 
having made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the conservation of natural 
resources of his farm and his com- 
munity. Soil, water, and wildlife con- 
servation practices used formed the 
basis for decision. Winners were: Jeff 
Tikkanen, New York Mills; George 
Highum of Peterson; Wilbur Hart- 
berg of Heron Lake; and Birney 
Wilkins of Brainerd. All winners and 
their wives received free trips to the 
show where they were awarded cita- 
tions at a special ceremony. Similar 
recognition of accomplishments by 
farmers on the part of organ- 
ized sportsmen’s groups elsewhere, 
whether at state, county, or - local 
levels, might assist materially in fur- 
nishing mutual understanding _be- 
tween the man on the land and the 
sportsman. 


Trumpeter Swan Population 
Still on Upgrade 


America’s largest waterfowl, the 
trumpeter swan, appears still to be 
on the come-back trail in the United 
States with the latest U. S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service census figures show- 
ing a total of 571 birds, an increase 
of 36 over last year’s count, the Wild. 
life Management Institute reports. In 
1935 only 73 birds could be found. 

The trumpeter swan was once 
found throughout most of North 
America, but its numbers were greatly 
reduced by relentless market hunting 
and destruction of its breeding 
habitat. In 1907, small flocks were 
discovered at Red Rock Lakes in 
Montana and in Yellowstone Na. 
tional Park, and restoration efforts 
were begun by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Refuges were established for 
its protection, and birds since have 
been transplanted to several western 
national wildlife refuges where new 
nesting colonies have been formed, 
Larger flocks breed in Alaska and in 
Canada, but most of these birds 
rarely reach the United States, pre- 
ferring to winter in open patches of 
water where swift currents prevent 
the formation of ice. 





Kangaroo rats, pocket mice, prairie 
dogs, gazelles, and dozens of other 
desert animals, pass their whole lives 
without touching a drop of water. 
The liquid necessary for their bodily 
needs is obtained through chemical 
action in their digestive tracts where- 
by some of the starchy parts of their 
food are changed into water. 

* * * 


The man of war, or frigate, bird 
is a genuine feathered airplane. The 
enormous stretch of its wings meas- 


ures 714 feet across. 
* * * 


The earthworms of Australia often 

grow to a length of 12 feet. 
* * * 

The beaver, when frightened or 
disturbed, strikes the surface of the 
water a resounding slap with its 
broad flat tail. Every beaver within 


hearing distance disappears as if by 
magic. 
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By Thad 


O NE day, during the course of an 
interesting conversation, a smooth 
looking, dapper, young man of my 
acquaintance asked me the somewhat 
stupendous question that is asked of 
almost all men. 

“Why don’t you move to Calif- 
ornia?” he said “You’d make twice as 
much money there! In fact, I can get 
you twice your job if you leave with 
me.” 

California! Wonder of the gods 
and all men who hope to live there! 
One could only wonder at what that 


Bukowski 


single word could do to the conjec- 
tures of the uninitiated .... 

I paused reflectively in the midst of 
a half spoken sentence, thinking of 
the manna that was wont to be asso- 
ciated with that favored of states and 
finally answered, almost apologetic- 
ally: “I can’t just pull up stakes and 
leave. I’ve bought a home, I’ve got a 
job and I’m beginning to raise a fam- 
ily. And .. . well you know how it 
Mies! 

He, however, contradicted my ex- 
cuses: “Well,” he said with finality, 
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“I’m leaving. I’m fed up with this 
part of the country.” 

True to his word, he started his 
sojourn a few days later. 

The simple events that transpired 
in that conversation made me think. 
What made him leave and me stay, 
other than the ordinary ties of home, 
furniture, family, etc.? Surely, if he 
could pull up stakes that easily, I 
should be able to do so also, for the 
promise of double my present wage 
was not to be sneezed at. What then, 
besides the ordinary ken had made 
me think twice and decidedly made 
me want to stay? 


Little by little it evolved. One often 
doesn’t appreciate the simple events 
of each day because they are so com- 
monplace. But when we once look for 
the real values and enjoyments in 
life they may come as a shock because 
of their very simplicity. 

I live on a hill at the outskirts of 
a western Pennsylvania city of some 
50,000 population. You’d say that I 
live on a hill if you saw my place, 
though it is really a broad expansive 
plateau. I own an acre and a quarter 
that pushes against a brushy en- 
tanglement of young locust, dense 
blackberry, uncut weeds and grasses, 
and finally, stately, supreme, and ma- 
jestic oaks. For two hundred to five 
hundred acres back of my home I can 
travel afoot into a forest of autumn 
fiery maple, wild cherry, barbed lo- 
cust, and the state’s beloved dogwood. 
Savanna-like brushland intersperses 
the majestic thickets of treeland and 
vine. Time and again I’ve tried to 
learn from my neighbors who owned 
it all, but no one could tell me and 
no one seemed particularly to care. 
It seems that it remains untouched 
simply for the enjoyment of those in- 
terested. So, of late, I’ve been spend- 
ing many a day there. 

On one of my first excursions I 
found a stream which rises from the 
ground in the thicket. It bubbles and 
rushes merrily away, singing over 
rocks and disturbing the woodland 


only by its perpetual, sleepy, un- 
changeable chant. Of more interest 
to me are the wild briar that I have 
difficulty to wade through, occa. 
sional masses of brush piled up in 
heaps as a result of what seems to 
have been a long ago forgotten lum- 
bering operation, and in the midst of 
these the quick scurry of a rabbit, 
the quarreling of a squirrel, and the 
occasional, distant, cackle of a cock 
pheasant. 


About a year after I'd moved into 
this home that nestles against: the 
wild sylvan haven, my kid brother- 
in-law injected me with a violent 
spasm of the hunting fever, and 
brought me a beagle pup to frolic 
with on my jaunts. In the year that 
followed together we've further ex- 
plored our new found trove of landed 
treasure. 


“Mick” and I take off from his 
dilapidated lean-to shed in the back 
yard that I’ve so often promised my- 
self I’d fix. In his early days as he 
sniffed in playful and sometimes con- 
fused puppyhood, I would often lean 
back against a tree and stifle laughs 
at the pup’s snorts, romps and way- 
ward tree inspections. It was so much 
play for him, so I got onto the idea 
that the relaxation was just as good 
for me, too. When he finally grew to 
trailing rabbits it was even more 
pleasant to watch him, in season, 
matching talents with the wily bunny. 
For a long time I thought I had a 
mute dog until one day upon the ad- 
vice of an expert in the field of the 
training of dogdom, I attached a 
length of clothesline as a sort of long 
leash upon which the dog was to 
strain on a hot trail until he got to 
the idea of baying. So it would hap- 
pen that on that day the pup near 
tramped on a bunny and nearly 
mangled me in the excitement that 
followed. But horray! As I got up 
from the ground and felt for missing 
body parts I knew I had a trail-bark- 
ing hound. After that incident I had 
a hard time keeping him quiet. 
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Out of the backyard and into the 
woods in just a few minutes. Here 
was something I learned not every 
man could hope for, and not in just 
any place in California, either. So 
what is it worth—in other than money, 
that is, if you measure life and the 
pleasures that come from living with 
other than simply monetary values? 
Of course, it is impossible to say. One 
can only experience it and be emi- 
nently satisfied. 

Take my last year of hunting for 
instance. I work during the daylight 
hours like so many other people. I 
leave my house at a quarter of eight 
to get to my job on time. This leaves 
mighty few days for hunting. A Sat- 
urday here and there, Thanksgiving, 
and an occasional day of grace such 
as Armistice Day, if it falls during the 
week. 

My back plot comes to the rescue 
though. I garden the acre in my spare 
summer moments, and like any sup- 
posedly wasteful gardener, leave quite 
an amount of crop residue in the form 
of corn, beans, peas, carrots, and beets 
and the like laying around in the fall. 
Seems as though the game in the big 
thicket behind the garden goes for 
that in a special way. During the 
summer, I’d often noticed Mr. Cock 
Pheasant having a guilty go at my 
corn and I'd craftily laugh it off with 
“Wait till November, when you're 
well fattened. That'll be the season of 
reckoning.” Unlike these feelings, 
however, I’ve had only consideration 
in my heart for the matronly hen that 
has lived in my backyard with a 
brood of young’uns growing for the 
future hunt, off and on these past 
three years. 

Well, sir, as November rolled 
around and I’d noticed game parad- 
ing in my backyard at one time or 
another I decided that I didn’t need 
too much time to take pot luck. Three 
quarters of an hour or so, early in the 
mornings before I went to work 
seemed like time enough for a suc- 
cessful shot or two. 


This year, beginning the second 
day of the hunting season, I went out 
nearly a dozen times for early fast 
hunting tramps through my lot and 
a part of the wilds behind it. And 
though I didn’t shoot something 
every day, each of the mornings was a 
fortuitous adventure. Not only did ] 
experience the pleasure of frost crink- 
ling leaves and grasses underfoot and 
the smell of virgin air, unsullied and 
unsmoked, but I saw wildlife on al- 
most every occasion. 


The second day of the season—my 
first—I went out and hadn’t but tra- 
versed my acre when there was a 
spluttering and a fluttering of wings 
in front of me. No squawking cackle 
though. I began my swing and then 
softly cussed my luck at the vision of 
the hen pheasant I saw _ boring 
through the autum air. 


“Oh, well,” I said, almost pleas- 
antly after a moment in my chagrin 
“it was fun anyhow,” when I sud- 
denly heard the distant, raucous 
cackle of a cock bird beyond the trees 
to my left. I turned my head and 
could barely make out the outline 
of heavy wings, rising, rising, almost 
ponderously over the trees. What a 
bird! My heart beat hammer blows 
then thumped to the weight of the 
sledge inside me. The bird was head- 
ing for the head-high brush behind 
which I stood, immobile, with the 
gun to my shoulder. The day of reck- 
oning had finally arrived. 

So help me, I had to shoot in self 
defense. He’d have knocked me over 
if I had let him come. When he got 
in my sights I squeezed the trigger; 
the portly corneater bounced at my 
feet, as plump a wingpusher as I'd 
ever seen. I looked at my watch. Ten 
after seven. A mighty fine morn- 
ING Siac 

Fifteen minutes later I was round- 
ing a brushy field when another cock- 
erel lit out with a squawk of excite- 
ment. I took three quick shots and 
could have taken three more for all 
the good I did. That bird certainly 
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must have been hunter-and gun-shy 
after that with my two 74's and a 
number 6 spreading out behind him 
in his flight. I laughed as I watched 
him distantly climb over some small 
trees and settle towards the ground. 
Too far to follow. “At least 1 won't 
have to clean two,” I rationalized, 
quite loudly. 

A few days later I took three quick 
shots at a bunny right inside my acre. 
We played peekaboo between the 
cornstalks and some raspberries I had 
let spread out and I'd reloaded for 
the fourth when Mr. Bugs settled 
himself safely under a pile of brush. 
“Oh, well,” this time I thought, “bad 
shooting, but good conservation.” 

The next week a quail exploded 
from under my feet, the first I'd seen 
in years. I let it float gracefully away, 
without shooting, hoping that it 
would be joined by others so that the 
population of this now so scarce bird 
would thus have a chance to remulti- 
ply. 

And then I learned what was drink- 
ing the water around the sinkhole. I 
never took my beagle on my three- 
quarter hour forays, for I didn’t have 
the heart to stop the little hound after 
so short a hunting period. It was be- 
cause of this latter fact that I was 
able to get so close to the deer that 
came upon me. 

I had stepped behind a brushy haw 
with its spiny branches thickly spread- 
ing in every direction when I heard 
a crackle behind and to one side of 
me. I half whirled, setting my gun in 
front of me, then stood with every 
muscle as still as I could make it. 
Presently a doe, the most beautiful 
I'll ever want to see afoot, nudged its 
way out of the entanglement. Ears 
working back and forth inquisitively, 
it wanted to see what was behind the 
tree. It came closer, closer, twelve 
feet, then ten. Its tail flicked and bob- 
bled, once, twice. The ears moved 
again. Still closer. When not more 
than eight feet away it decided that 
I was okay and looked the other way. 


I'm sure if the season had been in ] 
wouldn’t have had the heart to dis. 
pose of this particular pretty friend 
with its shining coat standing so sleek 
and so close to me. 


Thinking that this was being too 
tame with the deer season approach- 
ing I jumped and yelled when it 
passed and stopped about fifteen feet 
away. Nonchalantly, the Bambi-like 
critted looked at me as though to say, 
“Well now, old boy, I know you're 
kidding, so don’t go around trying to 
make funny noises and looking silly,” 
And then it settled itself to munching 
the grass nearby. Tell me, brother, 
could you beat that? 


As a youngster life was similar. Days 
of early childhood often come to mind 
and are again lived in vicarious ad- 
venture at my parents’ home, As 
youths, my brother and I thrilled to 
the outdoor life taught us in the com- 
pany of a colorful and fond father, 
Dad was a hunter and a fisherman of 
some note, so he told us, in his earlier 
days, before he had crossed the wide 
ocean and settled in Pennsylvania. 

Huck Finn had nothing on us. 
Many an evening was spent in rapt 
attention as Dad told us wild and 
weird tales. of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, strange marshes, hunting estates, 
and the wolf packs of interior Europe 
from where he had come. 


During the depression I believe that 
Dad worked three days a week and 
the rest we spent very profitably in 
the field. Money was scarce, so Dad 
decided we would fashion our poles 
ourselves. No willow wands though. 
Dad said willow wasn’t strong enough 
for the fish we were going to catch. 
Laboriously we cut down long lengths 
of tough, spiked, gnarled thorn, trim- 
med and peeled them. When they 
dried they were lighter, but still heavy 
duty equipment. 

We had fun galore. We were fortu- 
nate enough to have two fine local 
lakes within three miles of our home. 
Each morning we could make it dur- 
ing the summer we were up about 
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three thirty in the morning, had a 
quick breakfast with Dad and then 
headed out into the crisp night with 
its still starry sky, and fading moon. 
Dad —short, squat, red-mustached, 
jolly two hundred pounder that he 
was—led in the front, a minnow pail 
in one hand, and poles over his 
shoulder. My brother Stan and I tag- 
ged along, staggering under the 
weight of the lumber of our own 
home fashioned fishing tackle. Our 
trek was always uphill, following sub- 
urban woody trails and back country 
lanes until about an hour or so later 
we'd hit the peak of our climb. Just 
as the sum would spread its shining 
rays over the southeastern horizon 
we'd look down at the lake before us, 
ringlets of fog rising from it, and 
quicken our steps. 

Each fishing trip was an adventure, 
for Dad was the kind who spit at cats, 
and laughed at lightning. He could 
spreadeagle under a tree and relax in 
self-satishied contentment when the 
most urgent things had to be done. 

I'll never forget the day he caught 
his largest fish. It was a three foot carp 
that weighed twenty-six pounds. He 
strung it to the side of the car and 
rode around town tooting a horn to 
show the result of his accomplish- 
ment. Then he took it home, “butch- 
ered it,” for it was the size of a suck- 
ling pig, and called all the kids from 
the neighborhood to the back yard. 
Thereafter began one of the strang- 
est of fish fries. Since the fish was out 
of the fresh waters of French Creek it 
tasted exceedingly good and came to 
the back yard on plates in the form 
of “pork chops.’”” Everyone had a gala 
time and we gorged ourselves, not 
knowing that we were eating a fish 
so despised as adequate table fare. 

A few years later when the local 
lakes became filled with sediment and 
the fishing began to lag I went off to 
school and then still later to a rela- 
tively long stint in the Army. When 


I got back I was married to a West- 
ern Pennsylvania Gal, had bought my 
new home, and learned, fortunately, 
that the in-laws were hunting fiends. 
That’s the nicest kind of fiend I can 
think of, for previously my mother 
had been inordinately afraid of fire- 
arms and a gun was never permitted 
in the house. It was different now, 
with my own home. I became fast 
friends with my kid brother-in-law, 
who would rather hunt than eat. He 
introduced me to upland game and 
the hunting I mention I found to be 
more exciting than anything I had 
previously experienced. He further 
introduced me to the world of the 
beagle, that merry, twinkle-eyed, 
happy hound, and together we began 
to live our November’s hunting. 
When his indomitable hound, Queen, 
accidentally lost her life, he took me 
with him to buy a new bitch. The 
following year he brought me a pup 
from the litter, the dog I now own. I 
knew so little, I was learning so 
much. New experiences every day are 
the pleasures of life and life was be- 
coming proportionately more and 
more liveable with the coming of each 
new sunrise. 

My pup arrived almost two years 
ago. Together we've lived a good 
happy hunting year in the field. I can 
still remember how pleased though 
battered I was when I heard him give 
forth with his first excited sounds, 
sweetest of music to the houndsman’s 
ears. With me on the wrong end of 
that training clothesline, I had oc- 
casion to say, “Mick, you old sona- 
fugan. You've finally got the idea. 
You're yowling a blue streak.” 

And I get the idea, too, now. I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t miss this type of a 
life with all the interesting folk 
around me, and the wildlife I find so 
close at hand for all that California, 
or any other state, might ever pro- 
vide. : 

. . The End. 
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Out of the Mouth 


WILKES-BARRE, Luzerne Co.—: 


I received a call to pick up a young 
rabbit reported by Michael Kluk, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and after contact- 
ing him he related this story to me. 
Mike had his hound out for a chase 
one evening and he came in with 
a small showshoe rabbit in his mouth 
fully alive and about three weeks old. 
Evidently Mike’s hound is falling 
in line with conservation principles. 
District Game Protector John C. 
Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 


Stretched Snake Is Turkey Dinner 


AUSTIN, Potter Co.—While on 
patrol one morning during Septem- 
ber, I observed a flock of turkeys 
feeding in an old field, and stopped 
to watch them. I saw one of the birds 
was striking at something in the grass 
and was following it. I then started 
watching this one turkey with my 
binoculars and as I did, the turkey 
picked up a snake in its bill that 
was about two feet in length. The 
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snake immediately started to coil 
about the bird’s neck. This did not 
worry the turkey in the least, as it 
stood on one foot and hooking the 
toes of the other under the snake's 
coil, it pulled it loose and _ then 
stood on it and still holding it in its 
bill, started to stretch out the snake. 
This continued for a couple of min- 
utes until the snake was dead. The 
rest of the birds had by this time 
gone some distance ahead so this 
snake-killing turkey started running 
after them, still holding on to the 
snake. As soon as it came in view 
of them again, it stopped and started 
to swallow its catch. I thought for a 
few minutes that it would choke to 
death trying to get the snake down, 
but again the bird was equal to the 
occasion, and the snake disappeared 
after a few minutes. The turkey then 
ran to catch up with the others, and 
kept on feeding as though it had not 
eaten anything at all. I have known 
of snakes swallowing small turkeys, 
but this was one time that the tables 
were quite turned around. District 
Game Protector William D. Neeley, 
Austin. 


Bear Cub Craves Power 


EMPORIUM, Cameron Co.—Ro- 
land Reed, R. D. No. 2, Emporium, 
has been cutting paper wood on 
State Game Lands No. 14, and on 
September 23, 1952, he met with a 
very thrilling experience. He was 
loading his truck with wood this 
morning and if Mr. Reed had known 
what he would face this day, I doubt 
if he would have left his farm for 
the thrill he was to encounter. Labor- 
ing over his loading job, Mr. Reed 
had little thought of any visitors 
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where he was working several miles 
back in the woods on a State Game 
Land road, until his eye suddenly 
caught a movement in the brush and 
stopping long enough to see who his 
visitors were, he was more than sur- 
prised to see none other than four 
cub bears and two mother bears not 
more than a few yards from him. As 
Mr. Reed looked on he was surprised 
to see one of the cubs make for his 
power saw and knowing how bears 
like to take things apart, Mr. Reed 
was afraid the saw was about to be 
dismantled, so he yelled at the cub 
which in turn squealed and climbed 
up a tree. This brought the mother 
bear to the rescue in a hurry. She 
came to within arms length. Why she 
stopped, no one knows, but Mr. Reed 
picked up a club and swung it back 
and forth. The cub came down and 
all decided to leave. District Game 
Protector Norman L._ Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Conscientious Coon Hound 


BLOOMSBURG, Columbia Co.— 
I was listening to the woes and la- 
mentations of a coon hunter from 
the northern part of the district re- 
cently and here is his latest com- 
plaint: “Why you remember that 
yaller hound I had last year. Every 
time I was ready to go huntin’ all 
I had t’ do was whittle out a 
stretchin’ board, jest to show him the 
size I wanted and have him look 
it over. Well, a coupla weeks ago the 
ole woman was ironin’ on the back 
porch and left the ironin’ board lean’ 
up again the house. The critter ain’t 
come home yet.” District Game Pro- 
tector Mark L. Hagenbuch, Blooms- 
burg. 


Sportsmanship 


ROCK GLEN, Luzerne Co.—On 
the first day of the special archery 
season Carl Irvin of Rock Glen was 
hunting in the vicinity of his home. 
Shortly before 5 p. m. he spied a nice 


buck. He scored a hit with his arrow 
but the buck did not drop. After a 
futile search he returned home and 
called my headquarters. He told me 
the buck was hit hard and he was 
afraid the deer would spoil if it laid 
out overnight. A search was made 
with flashlights but failed to locate 
the deer. 


The following morning a man, 
training dogs, came across the dead 
buck, still warm and with the ar- 
row imbedded in its side. Mr. Irvin 
was called from work and tagged the 
first buck in this area, a beautiful 
eight point specimen. District Game 
Protector Samuel C. McFarland, 
Drums 








Unwelcome Guest 


WASHINGTON, Washington Co. 
—In October I received a call from 
the city police that a deer was in the 
George Washington Hotel, trapped 
in a revolving door. The first thing 
I thought of was that someone was 
ribbing me, so I asked again who 
was calling. The same thing came 
over the phone; the deer was in the 
hotel. By the time I arrived at the 
hotel, a sizeable audience had gath- 
ered. After a short tussle, however, 
I had the deer hog-tied and in my 
car, later releasing it in better quar- 
ters. District Game Protector George 
T. Church, Jr., Washington. 
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Rare Rail Recovered 


WYOMING, Luzerne Co.—On the 
night of September 28 while on night 
patrol in the vicinity of Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery in Luzerne Co., I found a 
small bird on the road in a very 
weakened condition. I took it home 
and cared for it and tried to identify 
it. Unable to make positive identi- 
fication it was taken to the Eberhart 
Museum at Scranton where Mr. Kelly 
identified it as a yéllow rail. He states 
that this is the only bird of his spe- 
cies that has been recorded within a 
30 mile radius of Scranton in the 
past 40 years. 

This bird died and was given to 
the Museum for mounting to replace 
a specimen which has been in the 
Museum since about 1912 and was 
badly faded. District Game Protec- 
tor George A. Diffenderfer, Wyoming. 


Nuts To Squirrels 


MEHOOPANY, Wyoming Co.—In 
three weeks this fall a single pair of 
gray squirrels carried off nearly three 
bushels of black walnuts in prepara- 
tion for the coming winter. They ex- 
hibited little fear of our cocker span- 
ie] tied on the back porch and went 
by within a few feet of the dog in 
order to get to the nuts which are 
stored in baskets beside the porch. 
At first they were quite courteous and 
removed the ‘hulls at some distance 














from the house but later the nuts 
were peeled right on the spot and 
each day they left a neat pile of wal. 
nut hulls to be swept off the concrete 
walk. The enjoyment of watching 
them at odd moments, however, was 
well worth the little extra work ep. 
tailed. District Game _ Protector 
Thomas W. Meehan, Mehoopany. 






Must be one of 
them flyin’ fish 


Bass Fisherman Bags Owl 


LAPORTE, Sullivan Co.—While 
fishing in the Big Loyalsock Creek 
for bass, Lee Norton had one of the 
unusual experiences, long remem 
bered and talked about. Mr. Norton 
had been fishing for a while and then 
the moment came when he had what 
he thought was a good strike. Setting 
the hook he began to play the fish, 
but was very much surprised to find 
his strike had taken to the air. After 
considerable time and difficulty he 
was able to land his prize, a very 
large great-horned owl, that had 
caught the surface lure he was using 
for bass. This may prove that the 
great-horned owl is a fisherman 4s 
well as a hunter. District Game Pro- 
tector Robert K. Benscoter, Laporte. 
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 * Weve Thigger Winchester 52 


By Ed Shearer 


ACK in 1920 at the Interstate 

Matches at Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
I had my first look at a Winchester 
Model 52. It was the new 22 cal. rifle 
that was destined to play a stellar role 
in American shooting history. I was 
shooting on the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard 30 caliber team at the 
time. 

As I strolled down the firing line 
one afternoon my attention was di- 
rected to a woman who was shooting 
a strange looking rifle. The light pip 
of the rifle contrasted sharply with 
the heavier report of the Springfield 
rifles up and down the line. The 
fact that the lady was shooting at a 
7.2 inch bullseye instead of the reg- 
ular military 10 inch standard at 200 
yards was enough to make any 
shooter stop and look at that time. 
The white paddle denoting a bulls- 
eye was coming up with montonous 
regularity. 

Spotting Capt. E. C. Crossman, 
who generally had the answers to any 
thing on the firing line, I asked him, 
“What goes on?” 

With a smile Cap replied, “We'll 
see,” while we walked down to where 
the lady had just finished firing. Thus 
I had my first introduction to Mrs. 
Cap. Crossman and the Winches- 
ter 52. 

Mrs. E. C, Crossman was the first 
woman to make our International 
Small Bore Team. The next day I 
watched her hand the Marines a neat 





pasting in the Libby Match at 1200 
yards with a mean fishtail wind 
blowing. This is the only match that 
I know of which has ever been shot 
at that range in this country. That 
extra 200 yards does strange things 
to a bullet in a tricky wind. 


The Winchester Model 52 went on 
to make more shooting history than 
all other match rifles in the small 
bore class combined. Not long after, 
I bought a Winchester 52 and have 
been a small bore shooter ever since. 
The first model was rather weird 
looking when compared to the pres- 
ent model. It had a short stock and 
so much drop at the comb that with 
a scope sight you had to crane your 
neck like a countryman at his first 
fair. But how that rifle would shoot. 
The rear sight, following the mili- 
tary pattern, was a folding affair and 
mounted too far from the eye. But 
it had micrometer adjustments on 
the click system that worked. A 
couple of years later the 52 was im- 
proved and a ‘longer stock with 
higher comb was added for scope 
sight shooting. 

It was with this model that I first 
made the International Team as a 
shooting partner of the late Virgil 
Richards in 1925. I established my 
first world’s record in this match 
with this combination. Like every 
other small bore shot of the day I 
tried out every known combination 
of rifles in the eternal search for ac- 
curacy and still more accuracy. But 
the fact remained that when IT 
wanted to win, I always came back 
to the Winchester 52. A perusal of 
the records shows that this creation 
of Capt. Laudensack’s was for years 
the mainstay of our International 
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Small Bore teams and still is second 
to none. 

Through the years the Winchester 
52 has been improved without any 
fanfare. So last year when Winches- 
ter announced a new and radically 
different Model 52, I was all agog to 
see just how much the Winchester 
cfolks could do to improve this time 
tested rifle. Last winter through the 
kindness of “Bill Depperman” I re- 
ceived one of the new versions, Micro 
Trigger and all for try-out purposes. 


The first thing that interested me 
was the entirely new design of the 
trigger mechanism. All match shots 
know that one of the most sought 
after virtues in a rifle is fast striker 
time with no jars or trigger back lash. 
Thus trigger mechanisms have been 
the subject of much research over 
the years as witness the endless va- 
rieties of the market over the past 
years and at the present time. 


It seems that for three or four 
years Winchester engineers were 
working on a trigger that would be 
free ow all vibrations. They took all 
the best existing trigger mechanisms 
and studied their performance by 
every means that could be devised. 
The motions of each part and the 
vibrations set up by trigger release 
were studied by high frequency 
modulated electronic oscillators. High 
speed photography and all modern 
laboratory facilities were employed. 


Out of this exhaustive research 
came several experimental models 
which were given the works. From 
these results the Winchester boys 
concluded they really had something. 
But being wise in the ways of hard 
boiled small bore shooters they fig- 
ured it would be smart to let the 
shooters decide themselves how good 
it was. 

So they took the new trigger and 
the best existing competitive trig- 
gers and fitted them to eleven test 
guns, all of which looked alike. The 
guns were identified only by refer- 
ence to a code number. Then a num- 


ber of the country’s top small bore 
shooters were called in to make the 
test. 

To start with the shooters were 
blindfolded so that no gun could be 
identified. They were handed the 
guns at random, sometimes the same 
gun in succession. They were asked 
which trigger they liked best on the 
elements of weight of pull, creep, 
trigger movement of any kind, vibra- 
tion or shock and last of all, that 
elusive element called “feel.” 


In the second part of the test they 
were taken to the range and shot the 
gun any way they desired. The re. 
sults were conclusive. In both tests 
the new Micro Motion Trigger was 
picked so uniformly that no doubt 
remained as to which trigger the 
shooters pronounced the best. I be. 
lieve this is the most critical test 
ever conducted by a factory. 


The Micro Motion Trigger em- 
ploys a unique system of multiplying 
levers. An almost inperceptible move- 
ment of the trigger, 3-5 thousandths 
of an inch is increased almost 500% 
to perform the disengagement of the 
sear—without any discernible motion 
or vibration. 


There are three adjustments all of 
which can be made with a screw 
driver. Two of these are on the out- 
side of the gun where they are readily 
accessable. One is for trigger travel 
which runs from zero to .030 inches. 
The other is for the amount of trig- 
ger pull which can be adjusted for 
any weight running from 21% to 6 
pounds. The third is inside and the 
gun must be taken down. This ad- 
justment is for depth of sear engage: 
ment and is set at the factory and 
should not be disturbed. 


The next big change is in the bar- 
rel bedding system. It employs a 
barrel to the fore-arm and exerts a 
straight downward pull which does 
away with any tendency of the barrel 
to bind against the stock. The stock 
is cut away so that the barrel does 
not touch the wood at all but rests 
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Winchester’s new model 52 features a new 
trigger mechanism, floating barrel, carburized 
receiver and newly designed stock. 


on three neoprene pads, approxi- 
mately 5% inch square and 1/10 inch 
thick. It is free floating at all other 
points. 

The use of carburized steel in the 
receiver, bolt and firing pin prac- 
tically eliminates headspace wear 
which has caused strange doings 
in 22 caliber match rifles at times. 
The bolts and triggers are not inter- 
changeable with older models. 

The stock is newly designed with 
a super high comb that is just right 
for telescope sights. A single shot 
loading platform is fine for gallery 
shooting in the dark and the maga- 
zine holds 5 shots. 

The new gun comes in four styles. 
The standard weight barrel weighs 
934 pounds. The heavy weight barrel 
goes about 11 pounds while the Bull 
gun goes to the 12 pound limit. 
There is a sporting version with a 
light weight 24 inch barrel that 
weighs 7 pounds. 

The one I have is a Bull gun with 
a Lyman 77H front and a Lyman 525 
rear sight. This gun was used most 
of the winter in the local indoor 
league matches and won_ universal 
praise from the shooters who tried 
it. On the out doors with EZYX’s 
and good conditions 34 inch groups 
were obtained with scope which is 
what I would expect of this rifle 
when things are right. Although the 
trigger is complicated to the layman’s 
eye, this rifle has been fired about 
4000 rounds with added dry-snap- 
ping, the trigger pull has stayed put, 
and the trigger mechanism has given 
no indications of trouble. The gun 
holds very steady and the _ broad, 
serrated trigger makes it very com- 
fortable to shoot. 

There is no doubt but what the 
Winchester boys have produced a 
masterpiece and my only ‘wail is, 
“Why didn’t they do it when I was 
an active competitor?” 

. The End 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


ten first goal of the steadily in- 
creasing number of archers is, 
understandingly, the urge to hit a 
fixed target. 

Unfortunately many archers do not 
progress beyond this stage. They be- 
come experts in registering hits on 
a target at a known distance and are 
satisfied to confine the sport within 
these limitations. This first phase is 
basic training for all of us and from 
it we should move naturally to the 
second stage to increase the pleasure 
we obtain in participating in the 
sport. 

This phase of archery demands of 
us that we acquire the ability to shoot 
with the same accuracy at varying 
and unknown distances from a fixed 
target. To the technique which we 
have already acquired we must add 
the ability to send the arrow to its 
mark. 


Unfortunately an attempt has been 
made to divide archers into two dis- 
tinct groups—target and field archers, 
and to further limit the field archer 
to the bare bow and to think of ar- 
chers who use a sight on the bow as 
target archers. In fact such attempts 
to limit the archer in his choice of 
accessories are doomed to failure. 
Each of us wants to shoot accurately 
and that urge will cut across any 
and all artificial barriers, classifica- 
tions, and organizations which in the 
past and to some extent today make 
it difficult for an archer to participate 
in all branches of the sport. 

On the modern field course archers 
in increasing numbers are using a 
sight on the bow. The practise is 
not limited to newcomers in the 


Moving Thargels 


sport of archery. Many of the old 
timers have improved their scores 
and raised their classification by 
adapting a sight to their bow; and 
many so called target archers are now 
seen enjoying themselves at field 
shoots. 

The ultimate aim of many of the 
new crop of archers is to use the bow 
in the hunting field and their prac. 
tise is directed toward that end. The 
modern field course and the standard 
rounds of competition are all based 
on stationary targets. There is a grow. 
ing demand among this new group of 
archers for an opportunity to shoot 
at moving targets. This is only par 
tially satisfied by the occasional nov. 
elty shoot which may include a 
swinging and or a disappearing tar- 
get. These shoots are held infte- 
quently. Too little importance has 
been attached to providing a com- 
petitive round which will give arch- 
ers practise in hitting moving targets. 
Game can not be expected to co 
operate with the bow hunter to the 
extent that it will stand still on all 
occasions anymore than it can be ex- 
pected to remain in the vicinity while 
the archer measures the distance in 
yards to his quarry, and sets his 
sight accordingly. 

The concluding phase of our de- 
velopment as archers is to add to our 
accomplishments the ability to hit a 
moving target. The bow is a low ve 
locity weapons and to shoot at a 
moving target is to insure a miss. 

Lead, while discussed at length in 
any gathering of shotgun enthusiasts 
is really very little understood as it 
cannot easily be visually demon- 
strated to the gunner. Chapters and 
books are written on the single sub- 
ject of lead but it is extremely diff- 
cult for the gun hunter to translate 
the information into action, Not so 
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with the archer who observes the 
flight of his arrow as it travels to- 
ward the moving target. Any gunner 
accustomed to shooting at moving 
targets, upon observing the flight of 
his arrow under similar conditions, 
will almost automatically make the 
necessary physical adjustments in 
his shooting form to enable him to 
hit the moving target. In fact he will 
be delighted in the improved shoot- 
ing he can do with his gun after he 
has learned to lead from seeing the 
result with his arrow instead of 
reading about lead. 


Lead has three components: 1. The 
speed of the target; 2. The velocity 
of the missile; and 3. The distance of 
the shooter from the target. Of these 
the second and third may for prac- 
tical purposes be combined and 
thought of under the general term of 
distance by considering the velocity 
of the missile a constant factor. 


To compensate for the speed of 
the moving target on a crossing shot 
no guess work is required. Bring the 
bow to full draw behind the target 
at point A Fig. 26, and swing the 
bow to match the speed of the tar- 
get. That takes care of the rate of 
movement regardless of the speed the 
target may be moving. 


Now to compensate for the remain- 
ing factors which we have combined 
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and designated as distance factors, 
or the distance to the target from 
the shooter. Increase the rate of move- 
ment of the bow until it passes across 
and in front of the the target and 
release the arrow while the bow con- 
tinues in motion. The point R at 
which the release must be made will 
uickly be learned by observing the 
flight of your arrow. (This is the 
advantage you have over the gunner. 
He can not see the result when he 
misses.) Since the velocity of the ar- 
row can be considered constant, the 
distance from the point of release R 
back to the target will increase di- 
rectly in proportion to the distance 
the archer is from the target. 


Last but of primary importance is 
keep the bow swinging after the re- 
lease. Call it the follow through if 
you wish. Any attempt to stop the 
bow to release the arrow will nul- 
lify your previous acts and cause 
you to miss the target. You will be 
surprised after the first few awkard 
attempts that the arrow will register 
a hit on the moving target with con- 
sistent regularity and your bow arm 
will still be swinging in the same 
direction the target is moving when 
the arrow strikes the mark. 

To hunt successfully with the 
broadhead hunting arrow you should 
use them in practise. Since their 
power of penetration makes it diff- 
cult to pull them from most targets 
it is well to prepare a target which 
permits easy withdrawal of-the broad- 
head. Make a rectangular wooden 
frame of inch boards about eighteen 
(18) inches by thirty (30) inches 
and rig it with two V belt pulleys to 
run on a wire. Cover the front of the 
target with approximately two (2) 
inches of upholsterers padding held 
in place by a piece of canvas. Pack 
well and attach the canvas firmly to 
the sides of the frame.- Broadheads 
shot into this target will not pene- 
trate deep into the wood and can be 
extracted easily. 


The End 
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By Grace O. Beach 


It’s a funny thing but usually when 
a woman first goes hunting with the 
male members of her family, she is 
given any gun available. ‘There is 
rarely any thought given to whether 
or not it is the right type for her use. 
Later, much later sometimes, she 
graduates from “hand-me-downs” to 
a gun of her very own. 


Since December is the month of big 
game hunting and rifles it seems the 
appropriate time for a little discus- 
sion on these guns. There are many 
types on the market but we will talk 
about the rifles best suited to the 
feminine needs, so the ladies of the 
GaME News family will be more 
familiar with them. 


Most women are conscious of recoil. 
That is probably due in the first in- 
stance to the fact that they have 
heard their men folks talk about kick- 
ing guns, black and blue shoulders 
and what have you. Apparently this 
builds up a complex against recoil be- 
fore a gun is ever fired. 


The kick or recoil is caused by the 
gun pushing backward after firing. 
Once one learns to hold the gun 
properly, learns to fall into the proper 
stance and shooting position natur- 
ally, then the recoil becomes a minor 
consideration with the experience 
gained. 


The 25 caliber guns are light 
enough for women, yet of sufficient 
weight so that the recoil is slight. In 
this class we have the .257 Reming- 
ton-Roberts. ‘This gun was first de- 
signed by Remington and later manu- 
factured by Winchester and some of 
the foreign gun manufacturers. It 
is a bolt type action rifle and very 
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accurate with either 100 or 117 grain 
bullets. It can be purchased or made © 
to order in most any weight, depend: | 
ing upon the density of the wood in | 
the stock. However, the average” 
weight is about seven pounds which is © 
just right for hunting purposes. 3 


Serious consideration is always” 
given to the type bullet. For this) 
gun there are a number that can be | 
used, namely, hollow point, silver tip § 
or the mushroom core-lokt which § 


comes in both the 100 grain and 119 7 : 


grain weight. The 100 grain bullet is 
probably the more accurate for deer 
and conditions in Pennsylvania. For 
the heavier game such as bear or 
moose it is advisable to use the 117 
grain bullet. 


The trend today is definitely in 
favor of a scope on the rifle and this 
one is very suitable to be used in con- 
junction with a_ telescope _ sight. 
Scopes are a great aid in singling out 
or determining the legality of your 
game. They are an excellent safety 
measure for a scope user will not mis- 
take a human being for game through 
telescopic sights. While this mechani- 
cal device saves one from carrying a 
pair of binoculars to use for this 
purpose, it does not take the place 
of good binoculars in the field. 

You can purchase a Remington- 
Roberts for around $85.00 and it will 
cost about $150.00 with a satisfactory 
telescope. Too, you can get this gun 
in custom-built sportsters if your bud- 
get will stand the added expense. 

Another .25 caliber gun and an ex- 
cellent one is the 250-3000 Savage. At 
one time this rifle was made in bolt 
action type but today is manufactured 
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Give the gals suitable guns and they'll 
make an excellent showing in this “man’s 
sport” of hunting. 


in lever action only. The Savage is 
somewhat lighter in weight and re- 
coil than the .257 and shoots an 87 or 
100 grain bullet. The 87 grain bullet 
is classed as the second most accurate 
cartridge manufactured today, but for 
hunting purposes the 100 grain would 
be most advisable. It carries more 
punch and zip and will not explode 
or blow up on the slightest striking 
of an object in its path. 

The Savage can be fitted with a 
telescope sight and together they 
make a very satisfactory hunting com- 
bination. In the combination they 
will cost’ in the neighborhood of 
$175.00. Without a scope about 
$105.00. 

There are on the market other .25 
caliber guns such as the 6.5 Mann- 
licher, but they are not manufactured 
by regular American Gun Companies. 


They can be custom built by private 
manufacturers and gunsmiths. This 
cartridge was very popular at one 
time, then its popularity waned, but 
it is again gaining favor among 
shooters. The Mannlicher is a pleas- 
ant handling gun, weighing about six 
pounds, has a true Mannlicher type 
stock running the full length of the 
barrel. This gun sells for $125.00 or 
thereabout. 
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The other .25 caliber guns on the 
market are classified as wildcats. They 
are termed so, because of the slight 
changes in the standard case itself 
which helps to boost the velocity 
of the bullet and tends to increase 
accuracy. 

For the Diana who does not have an 
adversion to recoil and the sharper 
report, but prefers a heavier calibered 
gun, there are others very popular 
in the hunting field. For instance the 
.270 Winchester, actually a .27 caliber 
gun has gained rapidly in favor the 
past few years and today ranks at 
the top in high powered rifles, both 
for dependability in accuracy and 
killing power. 

The cartridge for use with this 
gun comes in various type such as 
the hollow point, silver tip and core- 
lokt in 100. 120 and 150 grain weights. 
Probably the most popular grain 
weight for big game hunting is the 
130 grain cartridge. 

You can purchase this gun for 
$90.00 and up, depending upon the 
individual taste in the style. A teles- 
cope is deemed necessary on such 
rifles today, because it is a longer 
ranged gun than our lighter calibered 
guns and carries up better under 
wind conditions. 

Another rifle which must be con- 
sidered is the .30 caliber gun. This 
rifle may be had in 30/06, .300 Savage 
or 30/30. The ’o06 comes in bolt ac- 
tion; .300 Savage in bolt or lever ac- 
tion and the 30/30 in lever action as 
well as bolt action. 


In the .go caliber class the lightest 
of all and best known is the 30/30 
carbine, weighing about five pounds 
and most easily handled under al- 
most any conditions. It is the best 
known rifle in this class and least ex- 
pensive, costing about $70.00 without 
scope. 

The 30/06, our standard military 
weapon for infantrymen, is the most 
popular of all hunting rifles and a 
wide variety of bullets and grain 


weights can be used. It weighs about 
seven to eight pounds and is ideal 
for the telescope combination. Yoy 
will need about $150.00 to own the 
combination. 


It is difficult to put a finger on the 
ideal gun because of various hunting 
conditions, the individuals particular 
taste in selection—and the game to be 
hunted. Somewhere, in the above 
mentioned guns and calibers, the lady 
will find just the right hunting rifle. 

Remember too, that the feminine 
hunter can use these guns for wood- 
chuck and crow shooting, giving year 
‘round pleasure. Picking off crows 
with a rifle is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular sport in the field. 

Let me point out however, when 
using a rifle for crowshooting, or any 
other sport for that matter, ask the 
permission of the landowner always, 
determine the whereabouts of his 
family and be careful how and where 
you shoot. 


Safety is the first requisite to happy 
hunting. 
Ever Try Venison This Way? 


You can do this with beef or veal 
but venison is extra special. Cut 
venison in cubes. To two pounds of 
meat use 2 sliced onions, 1 diced 
green pepper, 1 small can of toma- 
toes, and 2 tablespoonfuls of Hun- 
garian-paprika. Heat an iron kettle 
and put in some chopped salt pork, 
about two ounces, and two table- 
spoonfuls of bacon fat. When hot 
add pieces of venison dusted with 
flour and brown. Remove the kettle 
from the fire, add the onions and 
then add the paprika stirring as you 
sprinkle it over the meat. Return to 
the fire, add the other ingredients. 
Cover with a tight lid and cook very 
slowly over a low flame. Stir fre 
quently to keep the contents from 
sticking. When the meat is tender 
thicken the liquid to a medium con- 
sistency and season to taste. 


. . « The End 
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By L. J. Kopp 


HERE are many peculiar and 

necessary qualities which go into 
the making of a good trapper. Ac- 
quiring these qualities might be called 
a trapper’s basic training. 


Probably the first point to be con- 
sidered is the trapper’s code of ethics. 
Of paramount importance is a desire 
to follow humane principles. Regard- 
less of what motivates a trapper, we 
should at no time overlook the fact 
that our fur animals are not without 
some degree of sensation. We should 
be able to recognize that animals, in 
their own way, possess a certain 
amount of pride. A good trapper re- 
spects these facts, and therefore makes 
every possible effort to fully ‘under- 
stand modern trapping methods 
which are designed with these facts 
in mind. Included in these methods 
are such important points as: using 
proper size traps, setting traps in such 
a way that animals will drown shortly 
after being caught, regular daily in- 
spection of traps and quickly remov- 
ing animals from traps. In addition 
there are other traps and methods 
which have not yet been fully ex- 
plored by the majority of trappers. 


While it is true that harvesting 
the surplus is desirable for many 
reasons, it is equally true that an 
active interest in the conservation of 
fur animals has a prominent place 
in the trappers code of ethics. Strict 
observance of all regulations govern- 
ing the taking of fur animals is there- 
fore of prime importance. Where it is 
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economically sound, a good trapper 
considers it extremely impoftant to 
protect the female of the species, 
particularly during pregnancy or 
soon after the young are born. Fur- 
ther, the trappers code of ethics 
strictly forbids the use of any method 
which would result in mass destruc- 
tion; or which would result in 
destruction of the homes or normal 
shelters occupied by the animals in 
question. 


The ability and desire to respect 
fellow trappers and other people who 
share an interest in the outdoors is 
also important. Here too, observance 
of various regulations and laws is 
important. Disturbing’ the traps of 
another trapper, or stealing the catch 
is certainly not in line with a good 
trapper’s code of ethics. On the other 
hand, killing an animal in another 
trapper’s trap so as to prevent it from 
escaping is not at all objectionable, 
provided of course that such an act is 
properly executed. 

There are times when a trapper 
unknowingly sets traps and interferes 
in another trapper’s territory. In such 
cases the good trapper usually finds 
it more practical to discuss the situa- 
tion with the trapper who is inter- 
fering, and more often than not a 
sound understanding can be reached. 

These, then, are the three main 
points in a trapper’s code of ethics. 
However this is only the first phase of 
basic training. There are other neces- 
sary qualities which make a good 
trapper. 

Almost boundless patience is one 
of these essential qualities. Some 
people erroneously assume that a 
successful trapper is a lucky person 
who sets a lot of traps. The trapper 
however knows better. He knows that 
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a would-be trapper who cannot be 
patient is seldom a successful trapper. 

Learning the habits and character- 
istics of the various fur animals is 
in itself not so difficult. Associating 
these habits with the animals out in 
the field is a different matter. It is 
out in the field, the woods, and the 
stream where you must be able to 
recognize and understand the where, 
how, why, and when of animal 
habits. For many people this may 
seem complicated, and that is cor- 
rect. It requires a lot of time and 
serious study for the trapper to per- 
fect his knowledge of animal habits. 


° In addition to the normal study 
of animal habits, there are things 
which frequently interfere, and in 
various ways make it more compli- 
cated. Such interference may _ be 
caused by weather conditions, trap 
and fur thieves, or unwanted ani- 
mals. Our own mistakes often help to 
create problems which require ad- 
ditional patience to correct. 
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In water trapping there are risip 
and receding water levels, as well as 
freezing to contend with. A fox tra 
per might make a set for fox. Then 
the ground freezes. Next he might | 
dig the trap out, and reset it with | 
dry dirt to prevent freezing. Then 
it rains. After that, it freezes again, 
obligating the trapper to remake his 
set all over. Next he might find an 
unwanted animal in the trap. Once 
again the set must be remade. While 
we are going through all this we 
must be careful not to make any 
mistakes. We must be patient, for if 
we make a mistake we add still more 
trouble to the problem of catching a 
fox, should one come along. Now if 
no fur thief happens to interfere, you 
have a chance to catch a fox. How. 
ever if a fur thief should interfere, 
you my friend, will need some more 
patience. 

Thus we find that patience is an 
essential quality. It is the key toa | 
sound knowledge of animal habits. 

Of equal importance are the basic 
characteristics of the animals in- 
volved. To begin with it is necessary 
that a trapper knows the reason why 
animals are attracted to his sets. 
Basically, food is the major want 
of all animals. I also believe that 
somewhere in the annals of psychol- 
ogy will find that companionship is 
another major want of animals. As 
such we find that scents and urine 
used at our sets attract animals, be 
cause such scent or urine suggests | 
the presence of a companion. For this” 
reason, animals often follow the same > 
trail used by another of their kind 9 
A fox will follow the trail of another > 
for example. 3 

Animals also possess a pronounced 
degree of curiosity. A trapper may) 
take advantage of this by using a7 
morsel of food at his set with which = 
the animal is normally not familiat. 9 

When we know why animals are? 
attracted to our sets, we would next » 
want to know how. Most of our am — 
mals locate their food with their” 
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sense of smell. In the case of some 
animals, however, this is not strictly 
true. A raccoon for example can lo- 
cate many of his choice morsels un- 
derwater by sense of feeling. A fox 
can locate insects and mice by sound. 
Sight is also an important asset. But 
sense of smell is the means by which 
most animals locate the larger 
amount of their food. 

Since these animals are dependent 
upon food, it is good to know that, 
compared to some of our other wild- 
life, fur animals are not limited to 
specific diets. Most of our common 
fur animals such as the fox, skunk, 
opossum, and raccoon are known as 
flesh eating animals. This does not 
mean that they are strictly limited 
to flesh. They are also fond of the 
larger type insects such as grasshop- 
pers, various kinds of fruit and ber- 


ries, soft corn, and honey. The lat- 
ter source of food is comparatively 
limited but nevertheless a_ great 
many bee trees, yellow jackets and 
bumble bees nests are robbed by the 
coon and skunk. Muskrats on the 
other hand are vegetarians. During 
the Fall they store up a good supply 
of which will keep them during se- 
vere weather. 

Skunks, opossum, and _ raccoon 
have the advantage of being able to 
subsist without food for several 
weeks, and even a month or more if 
necessary during severe winter 
weather. They subsist wholly upon 
the fat accumulated during the Fall. 

While some of these latter things 
may appear insignificant they are 
nonetheless important facts which go 
into the trapper’s basic training. 

The End 





Before maturing forests and overbrowsing by deer robbed the varying hare of its food 
supply “snowshoes” were plentiful in our northern counties. This photo of George Boyer, 
Royalton, shows an old time bag of McKean County white hares. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1952 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game.* The opening 
hour for small game on November 1, buck hunting on December 1, and antlerless deer hun 
on December 15 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, upland game shooting hours daily are from wns 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All 
shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 














BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Seasons First Day Last Day 
eb ee es cafe die sicglececcee 4  icuéa Sa -— coves - Nov. 15 
ss 6 5g Eason a5 bob steeds eebee cece’ i, ee BO Nov. 29 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* ......... a Se Nov. 29 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ..................+- wee. hw ete Nov. 29 
EE ES eS enn ere ee eee ey Nov. 29 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........... tee: BO cces WECM suckin Nov. 29 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ Unlimited .... All mos. except Oct. 
ES ED go ccc esecsecccssecccecs Deane ee 6 UCT Bae Jan. 10, '53 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .......... Bo. tee tose Se OO ceeed Feb. 1, '53 
EE ee I, nals wd ces sd cee vicsecccces Bb itt nx 40 .... All mos. except Oct. 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) (closed October only) .. 5 ..Unlimited . Unprot. to Sept. 1, ’53 
eee ee eee eee ree Unlimited .... Nov. 17 ...... Nov. 22 
Bears, over one year, by individual .................. Daihen ee OE Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more .. 2...... B ivss SOO OO Seve en Feb. 1, '53 
(Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or f 
more points to one antler (requires hunt- | 
ing license and special archery license) | 
eda ants a5 On 4 4614p B00 0 0 0 0 fo’ Se) See Oct, 25 
DEER: {Regular Season—Male with two or more} 1...... oe es } 
points to one antler, by individual* ..... Me ere ee Dec. 13 
Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- | 
cense and antlerless deer license) by in- | 
DE “adcccckadblsnnbesancteduetsiieccons ee. SD 5 ence Dec. 17 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Hungarian Partridges, Cub Bears, Elk, Spike Bucks and Otters.) 
FURBEARERS: 
No, Cnc daieuic ot vewcwcomwabe csccbs Unlimited .... Unprot. to Sept. 1, °53 
i, Cece aan ba awh s GU bab iu 5.0 00 eens otek 00d dso Unlimited .... Nov. 5 ...... Dec. 15 
tS. Pee ea Bae ha eetie ats oa deahMeaee oe 0n9s Unlimited .... Nov. 29...... Jan. 15, '53 
Beavers (traps only), state-wide* ..................6. ec ae Sxice “Ee Ee scents Mar. 7, '53 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succ 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Butler, Fayette, Greene, Mer- 
cer, Somerset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that part of Cambria west of 
Highway Routes Nos. 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U.S. Highway Route No. ll 
to the west shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of 
U. S. Highway Route No. 11 are closed. 


RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day, and ends at noon on last day 
(see instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the three combined 1952 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses 
are issued only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the County for which 
issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt for antler- 
less deer during the antlerless season on the same lands as for other game. See Digest issued 
with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License 
rig: Ang approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of a 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
i must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise 
oy properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
rap 4 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 A. M. 
on the first day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o'clock 
Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 


REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 1, 1952. 
1952 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1952 TO AUG. 31, 1953, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Nel S) Se Oe cS 6 arene: So Peciant 4 i. Sieh ements Executive Director 
TL MRE EE Os SLE ss be Wives dain os TEs Race eke Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
PRCEOMEC AL BO. ERED. 055 Pie kat caely Mahl ic cceuliee Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
OLLI BE ok SOW ae a Cb Vbiee Cee ehehcndabacvee Daeaamp ee Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
OE Ae Se IR CISD 5558! 5. dice os 4-8 S PR aan le Vie he Go me Comptrolier 
Se SEI aoc aN v's wis sled a's oie shtesera alas Supervisor, Accounting Section 
a OIE EN! sca atin ev cgrcnged wea whore eee Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
Pr Ty Ma me OG gg BORG a Rs a ig rs LVL Re Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
WN A SANE RE «wc b Cabins salgin’s Fob aaa eel e ee ee Mae oa Pte Rees Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
See Ok a EEE So soc ee ag elas eae bea signe sos ees 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
PN A RUNS 00a on: bch 0 alge nus: din We eermuara alo Shas onus dls'a Bese ene ate eteteys Director 
ig) UT RRR OP Me 0 LY 2 an ee a cr Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
i STL. « a:0.0 vialachila Ca dwt aad RGaeie ened pale old Mee Chief 
E. BecCe TALON 2.....<de05 Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
WE, SEIU fy cece eseses Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
Yat et, a Pare er Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
se A SGT 0 es + 80% 0 F010in Vs ae 6 WERE DRONE POO pees Gennes aalraaeae Chief 
Be Sons bie kek 46 0t0d Sp oe a eRe Rae See we Uae Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER .......... .Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
PGES Oe MMMM CICHED ss oc ose vos Ree So eins Bae Ome ER RAEN Chief 
NUE RARE © og: ga a a Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Soutueast Drviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill. York. 
NortHEAst Drviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton. Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Drivision—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fuiton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHwest Drviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
nama Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
Souruwest Drviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, $31 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 

















LIBRARY So 
SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
“WN ARBOR,MIECH. 
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Sincere Wishes for a New Year 
of the best in 
outdoor reading and recreation 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
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